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FISHER BOYS. 

Tis taller lad is bent upon a basket of smelts for supper, 
but he wants a companion to whom he can say, “look 
there !” when the glittering shiners come wriggling out of 
the water. We don’t think that idle young “ varmint,” sit- 
ting on the fishing-nets, seems inclined to go. We leave 
the plate and the probable issue of the argument in the 
hands of the reader. 





We are happy to name Mrs. C. H. Butler as the authoress 
of the following story, which is in the finest vein of cap- 
tivating narrative. The universal copying of this writer’s 
tales from the Mirror show what our contemporaries think 
of them—an approval by acclamation. 


A LAMENT FOR OUR PLEASANT PLACES. 


A ramroap! What, a railroad to run through our lovely 
village? “‘ Angels and ministers of grace, defend us!” Ye 
wood-nymphs and naiads, arouse ye from your flowery dells 
and mossy caves. ‘“* Nymphs, satyrs, sylvans, that on moun- 
tains dwell,” come to the rescue! Come from your haunts | 
in the deep green forest—come from gushing rill, and 
sparkling fount—and let not your time-sanctioned retreats 
be invaded by yonder hideous monster, clad with his robes 
of iron, whose breath is fire, whose embrace is death ! 
Echo, lift up your silver voice—call on your sister spirits 
who dwell amid rocks and mountain caves—bid them shout 
aloud, that ye be not forced to join the shrill scream of the 
whistling death.fiend, as he comes rushing like a mighty 
wind through your sylvan abodes. 

A railroad through this beautiful vale! Ah no, it must not 
be! See yon mighty oak which shades the graceful curve of 
the meadow, must that bow its lofty head before the destroyer? 


‘Woodman, spare that tree ! 
Touch not a single bough.” 


And the beautiful meadow, spread out in its freshness and 
verdure. Mark how the tall grass, and sweet-breathed clover, 
nod their welcome to the shadowy wind as it comes dancing 
in music through the forest aisles ! There, too, the little grass- 
bird builds her nest, and the dormouse glides stealthily 





through the green colonnades, and the grasshopper chirps 
merrily all the day long—must the destroyer there leave his | 
iron foot-marks! And our little brook that comes leaping | 
and dancing down the hill-side, now demurely gliding along | 
the grassy covert in unrippled dignity, like some young 
matron striving to shake off the pranks of girlhood ; and 
anon, laughing and singing among the white pebbles and | 
mossy boulders, like the same young matron let loose among | 
a party of gleeful schoolmates, must this too be dammed, | 
and choked, and crowded from its flowery-banked home ? | 
Oh, no! far from us, O mighty engine of speed and destruc- 
tion, pursue your devastating track ! 

Would that yon harmless herd of kine, chewing the cud 
of sweet content—the timid sheep, dotting like snow-wreaths 
the hill-side—and the grave, ruminating ox, might add their 
voices to mine. But alas! 

* less of their doom the unconscious victims play, 
o sense have they of ills to come, 
Or thoughts beyond to-day.” 

What! shall they no longer walk forth in safety to crop 
the fragrant herbage on yonder common, or browse pas 
the crackling under-brush that skirts the forest? Alas! poor | 








victims, your doom is sealed ; hark to the shrill whistle of 
| the brake-man, ye heed it not; ignorance with thee will not 
prove bliss, for lo! the cow-catcher hath thee in his death- 
grasp ; one low, poor mooley, thy days are ended. 

“ Ah!” says old Mr. Gubbens, leaning wheezing over a 
grave-stone, “‘ Oh, what a capital thing this railroad will be. 
Ugh! ugh! ugh! Posterity will thank us for our enterprise. 
Ugh! ugh! ugh! Our fathers were content with stages, 
and the dull teamster’s progress ; but we—Oh, how much 
will posterity owe us!” 

Now let me ask you, Mr. Gubbens, ‘* What has posterity 
done for you?” and as for Mr. or Madam Posterity thank- 
ing you, or feeling one iota of gratitude, depend upon it, 
they will do no such thing. Put your ear to the key-hole 
of Time, and listen. 

“Oh,” says Posterity, “what an idle, dissolute set we 
have in our village. It could not always have been thus !” 

“True,” replies Posterity 2d., “yet it is all easily ac- 
counted for. The mechanic, let him be ever so industrious, 
| finds little or no employ. Transportation from the city is 
| now so easy, that every article which comes within his craft 
can be obtained, and as cheaply. The market where the 
| farmer could once dispose at profit of his produce, for the 
| same reason is glutted. And then our milliners, and dress- 
{makers ; why, Mrs. Quibble, and Mrs. Trizzle, and many 
| others, all get their caps and bonnets from the city; and 
| Miss Tipalong, and Miss Simperkin, by jumping into the 
cars, can get their dresses and fol-de-rols fresh from the 





i loom of fashion in a few hours. I tell you, itis the railroad 


| has brought all this mischief upon us.” 
“ Yes,” adds Posterity 3d., “ what a mistaken notion our 
| forefathers had of our weal, in building this railroad.” 

“ Dear me,” says Madame Posterity, “how I wish that 
ugly railroad was drowned in the canal ; for there are the 
Bamboozles, and the Spunges can come down upon us at 
any hour, like a flight of hungry crows.” 

“ And, O la,” simpers Miss Posterity, “I wish we had 
some of those shady groves for romantic, melancholy, deli- 
cious rumination, which grandma’ma used te tell us about.” 

“ That was before the railroad, child,” says Ma’ma. 

There, Mr. Gubbens, do you hear that? Now don’t talk 


|| any more about a gratified posterity. 


But really and truly, now, gentle reader, and to your ear 
alone let me say it, I fear the deed is done! I tremble 
whilst I confide this to your sympathizing bosom, as though 
I stood on that threatened track with the avalanche of cars 
about to crush me. 

Such a commotion as has been in our village for the last 
few weeks! O, the little saucy, impertinent bell of our 
town-hall has dingled, dingled, dingled—calling the honest 
villagers from their employments—beguiling their ears with 
“railroad stock,” “ dividends,” rise of land,” etc. The 
fever, which at first circulated but slowly, now rages on 
every side. The plague spot spreads broader and broader. 


“ Wise men of Gotham” have surveyed, and expounded, 
and lectured. According to their seducing words, this is 
the very spot formed by nature for a railroad! As if nature 
had ever anything to do with railroads, or any other roads, 
except those she chooses to throw up with her own cunning 
hand. And, indeed, (were one to believe what they say,) 
when Adam was driven forth from Paradise, he looked 
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calculatingly around him, and said to Madam Eve, point- 
ing to the valley of the Connecticut: 

“ There, my dear, I mark that spot for a railroad.” But 
any person of taste or discernment will at once acquit our 
great progenitor from any such infringement upon our rights. 

Let me hasten to tell you, sympathizing reader, (for me- 
thinks I see the tears already filling your eyes,) lest you 
may think our village is one of those straggling hamlets 
thrown on a sand hill, with sickly pines, and pale grass, and 
stony roads, and lean cows, and skeleton horses; and thus 


check those sluices of compassion for “ others’ woe.” Let | 


me tell you, our village is one of unrivalled loveliness and 
beauty ; not a point of view but is worthy the artist’s skill. 


Yonder are lofty and noble mountains, crowned to the very | 
The silvery ash, and wide- | 
spreading elm, with here and there some huge basaltic rock, | 


summit with the fragrant pine. 


peeping through the verdant foliage, for all the world like 
some grim old satyr, crowned with oak leaves. At the base 
of these mountains, glides the Connecticut; how beautiful, 
as it winds along through those variegated meadows. And 
then, our village itself, with its quiet (and, by the way, that is 
what they complain of!) pleasant streets, and its shady 
lanes, where the meeting branches of the elms form a ver- 
dant canopy above the rich, green sward; with just here 
and there a little loop in the thick foliage, for the gentle moon 





| 


ray alone illumined the dark memory of the past—her ear. 
liest days of childhood. To these, her thoughts ever recur. 
red; and often would the poor child be found at nightfall, 
when her tasks for the day were ended, gliding like g 
shadow under the old stone wall, or sitting with her pale 
face resting on her hand, at the foot of the large buttonball 
which shadowed the little brook gurgling past her father’s 
door ; that door around which, when a happy little thing, 
she had so merrily sported, catching the butterflies in the 
deep clover, or listening to the birds which nowhere ever 
sang so sweetly. 

As Nancy grew older, one all-absorbing thought by de. 
grees took possession of her mind. It was a strange idea 
for one so young, so poor, and friendless ; for it was to re. 
| deem, with her own hands, that cherished spot—the home~ 
from which poverty had driven forth her dear parents. 

When she was about fourteen, a lady, who had been pass. 
ing a few weeks in our village, by chance, met with the 
orphan child, and being pleased with her appearance, and 
with the good character which all the villagers gave her, en. 
gaged her to attend upon herself and child. And now the 
strange dream of Nancy seemed to brighten, and cheerfully 
she accompanied her new mistress to New-York. But the 








lady did not prove as kind to the forlorn girl as she had 
| promised. The gentleness of Nancy, her patient, uncom- 





and prying stars to peep through upon the happy lovers who || plaining disposition, were admirably calculated for the ill. 
may be strolling beneath. And then there are those noble r nature and irritable temperament of her mistress. She could 
edifices, whereon wealth and taste have both combined || vent all her spleen upon the pale, heart-stricken girl, who 
their powers, which adorn yon lofty eminence, and the || never allowed herself to murmur at such injustice. One 
pleasant little cottages gleaming through forests of fruit and | day Mrs. had been unusually severe. Nancy had 
ornamental trees ;—what coup d’@il could be more enchant. || ysed every exertion to please, but in vain, and in tears, she 
ing. And yet they talk of a railroad ! || retired to her wretched bed. She closed not her eyes all 
I have a little story for you. ' || night, but lay revolving in her mind the misery of her situa. 
Just where one of those quiet, shady lanes emerge into |, tion ; but even then, amid all her grief, gleamed afar off the 
the broad, open meadow, stands a little grove of horse-chest- || old homestead, and still the futile hope that there she might 
nuts, locusts, snow-balls, and lilacs; and if you put aside the i] yet repose, almost overpowered the sadness of her presentlot. 
branches, you will see a little brown house reposing in the || Her plans were formed, and first, she determined to leave 
centre, like a partridge on her nest. In this quiet little cot || her cruel mistress; but where should she go? God, who 
lives an elderly maiden, known throughout our village as || syffereth not a sparrow to fall to the ground unheeded, will 
“Aunt Nancy.” As you peep through the branches of the || help thee, poor child! As soon as it was night, Nancy stole 
tall, white lilac, (should it be in the morning,) you will pro- || softly down stairs, and out of the house. She passed rapid- 
bably see Aunt Nancy weeding among the beet and onion || |y through many streets, only stopping now and then, as she 
beds, or looking with a pleased eye upon the clusters of || went along, to read the signs. At length she stopped be- 
“ china-pinks,” “ jump-up-johnnies,” and “ none-so-pret- || fore the door of a large three story house, designated, by a 
ty’s,” which border the walk through the centre of this lit- || shining brass plate, as a “‘ boarding school for young ladies.” 
tle garden-plot. Or, (should it be in the evening,) you will || After some hesitation she ascended the steps, rang the bell, 
find her with her clean muslin cap and spectacles, her || and in a trembling voice, requested to see the principal of 
snowy ’kerchief pinned over her bosom, and her neat ging- 1 the establishment. She was shown into a little basement 
ham dress, sitting by the window. Before her is placed a || room, and not very pleasantly ordered by the servant to 
small round table or stand, on which the Bible lies open, and | wait. After some time, the lady of the house entered the 
you will perceive that the eyes and thoughts of good Aunt Nan- || room, and struck with the pallid countenance of Nancy, 
cy are deeply engrossed in the sacred page she is studying. | spoke very kindly to her. Thus encouraged, the poor girl, 
The history of Aunt Nancy is this: 1 while the tears streamed from her eyes, related her pitiful 
She was born in the same house where she is now sitting, | tale, to which the lady listened apparently with much interest. 
of pious, industrious parents ; but while yet a very little girl,||  « But why did you come tome, my poor child ?” she asked. 
misfortune came suddenly upon her father, and he was|| « Oh, madam, that I might learn. O, if you will be 80 
forced to mortgage the homestead on which they lived. | good as to receive me, I will work for you night and day ; 
Sickness soon after fell upon him; vainly he laboured to \| only let me learn a Jitile, a very little, in your leisure hours.” 
redeem his birthright ; it was swept from him, and at length, \ The school mistress was kind and benevolent in her feel. 
broken-hearted, the poor man died. For a time, his widow and | ings, with, moreover, a little spice of romance. She smiled 
only child struggled on in poverty and wretchedness, but the |! at the earnestness of the child, and replied : 
widow too soon followed her husband to the grave, and poor || « Well, I think I may trust your looks that you are not 
little Nancy was left friendless and forlorn in the world. A| deceiving me ; it is a strange story you tell me, and your re- 
kind neighbour received the orphan child into her family, | quest is still more strange ; many would think me very rash 
and as soon as she was old enough, she was put out to ser- ! to receive one who comes to me in the manner you do:” 
vice. Little Nancy wasa gentle and mournful child, for || (here her romance spoke a word in favour of the poor sup- 
she had known but sorrow and dependance. One bright || pliant, and after a few moments of apparently pleased 
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thought, she added :) “ Yes, I will take you, but not as a The school was given up. Mrs. Halsey retired to a smaller 


servant. I will place you in my school, and if you make 
that progress which I think you will, (that is, if you are sin- 
cere in what you ask,) you will soon be able to assist me in 
teaching the smaller scholars.” 

What language could express the astonishment and de- 
light of the orphan, as she listened to the words of the kind- 
hearted lady. She could make no reply, but with one pas- 
sionate burst of tears, falling on her knees, she pressed the 
hand of her benefactress again and again to her lips. True 
to her word, Mrs. Halsey, (for such was the name of the 
kind lady,) after first procuring a suitable wardrobe for her 
protégé, introduced her into her school, where she soon be- 
came a general favourite. A new existence seemed open- 
ing before her, while ever nearer and nearer appeared to 
wave the branches which shadowed her childhood’s home. 
With her whole heart and soul did she idolize the kind and 
benevolent lady, whom the hand of God had sent to her 
relief, and day and night, did she unceasingly pursue her 
studies. In less time than Mrs. Halsey could have thought 
possible, the grateful girl was able to relieve her from 
many of the more arduous duties of the schoolroom; but 
what will not industry and perseverance accomplish. 

In this manner some years passed away, and it is need- 
less to say, never had Mrs. Halsey reason to regret either 
the promptings of her benevolence or her romance. 

When Nancy had reached her twentieth year, a wealthy 
family, about to return to their residence in South Carolina, 
advertised for a governess; and having unfolded the long 
cherished wish of her heart, Nancy entreated Mrs. Halsey 
that she might offer herself for the situation. Although truly 
sorry to part with the amiable girl, Mrs. Halsey could not 
refuse her request, and accompanied her to the lodgings of 
Mrs. L——, (the Southern lady,) who gladly received into 
her family one who came recommended from so respectable 
asource. And now for the next six years did Nancy fulfil 
the office of governess to a family of spoilt, unruly children. 
Mrs. L—— being one of those foolish mothers who appear 
to think their maternal love can in no way be better exem- 
plified than by the most absurd indulgence, and thus Nancy 
found her exertions oftentimes rendered nearly useless, by 
the constant interference of the ill-judging mother. The 
salary which she received was by no means adequate to her 
labours, yet still she knew that, by perseverance, she should 
in time gain sufficient to accomplish her darling project. 
Unfortunately, she had suffered her funds to remain in the 
hands of Mr. L » who, becoming unfortunate in business, 
poor Nancy found herself stripped at once of all her hard 
earnings, with but barely sufficient money to defray her ex- 
penses back to New-York, where she was again gladly wel- 
comed by Mrs. Halsey. 

Finding herself getting too old to continue her school, she 
gave up the charge of her establishment almost entirely to 
Nancy; and as she insisted that her protégé should also 
share with her the profits, the latter, in the course of a year 
or two, found herself in possession of that sum, for the at- 
tainment of which her whole life had been spent. But the 

good old lady now fell dangerously ill, and nothing could 
have tempted the grateful girl to leave her benefactress at a 
time when she might best be able to evince her gratitude. 

She wrote, however, immediately to a lawyer of our vil- 
lage, stating her views 3; and in a few months, the wild 
dream of the lone orphan child was realized. Yes, she 
had redeemed the hallowed home of her dear parents, and, 
as the “heart thirsteth for the water brooks,” even so did 
Nancy pine to flee to that loved spot ; yet to leave her kind 
benefactress was impossible. 





| house, where, for eeveral years, the poor invalid was attend- 
ed with all the devotion and affection of a child by Nancy ; 
but at length death released the wretched sufferer, and she 
was now free to return to her native village. 

O how happy she was when she found herself once more 
lin that blessed retreat—the oasis to which her eyes had 
| ever turned with the longing of the wandering Arab for the 
| diamond of the desert.” How grateful did she feel to her 
| Heavenly Father, who had watched over her unprotected 
childhood, and thus enabled her to fulfil the only desire her 
| heart had ever known; but above all, that he had so bound 
| her to himself by his divine love, that she was now enabled 
| to kneel down in the same spot where she remembered to 
| have seen her mother kneel, and there pour out her soul in 
| love and gratitude. 
|| Dear Aunt Naney, every one rejoiced when she came 
|| among us ! 
|| She was then more than forty years of age; her constitu- 
| tion greatly impaired by her residence at the south, and by 
her unremitting attentions to the sick bed of her benefac- 

tress ; yet no sooner was she settled in her little cottage, 
j than remembering the sorrows of her own early life, she 
| sought out several little girls who, like herself, had been be- 
reft of father or mother. These she brought to her home, 
and took them to her bosom as a tender mother. She not 
only charged herself with their education, but with all their 
expenses; and as soon as they were old enough, they were 
| allowed to choose such trades as best suited their tastes, 
and were apprenticed accordingly. Thus Aunt Nancy con. 
tinued to do for many years, but she now lives entirely 
alone. She has seen the snows of sixty winters ; her health 
|| is feeble, and in all probability a few more years will close 
| herearthly career. But this railroad! Alas! that treasured 
grove must be laid waste—that little garden must be de- 
stroyed ; for there, directly through the centre of Aunt Nan- 
cy’s little domain, it is to run. 
“ But we shall remunerate her well,” quoth old Mr. Gub. 
bens. ‘O yes, she will be well paid.” 
Remunerated ! Paid! 
|| What can remunerate that sickness of the heart, when 
she finds herself driven forth from that cherished spot! 
| What wealth can heal the blow which will pierce her bo- 
| som, as she hears the first sound of the axe at the root of 
those loved trees ! 
Talk, not then, of pay. To her Father in Heaven will she 
look for consolation, and He alone will comfort her. c. H. B. 











THE BANKER’S WIFE. 
PART THE THIRD. 


Tue scene which we have just so summarily described 
occupied no little time, and the hour of the meeting, which 
was one o’clock, had struck at least twenty-five minutes 
since. By the aid of the intelligence which she had re- 
ceived, Madame Dalvernay was at no loss to account for 
the delay, and to imagine it natural enough. For example, 
Monsieur Goutard, having opened and read the letter to the 
address of his wife, had returned it to its original envelope, 
resealed it, and immediately left the house. Madame Gou- 
tard was absent at the time, and it was necessary that she 
should return home, peruse the billet, and hasten to the ap. 
pointed place. One thing, however, was to be feared, which 
would effectually annihilate all her precautionary measures, 
and that was a rencontre, an understanding, in the mean. 
time, between M. Dalvernay and Madame Goutard. 








| The wife of the banker was agitated by these different 
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apprehensions, and, strange to say, she was at tim 
prised at finding herself desiring that her rival might not 
make her appearance. Now that the moment had arrived, 
she began gradually to lose her anxiety to meet this woman 
face to face; for, in not seeing her, she might cling with 
pertinacity to hope, and strive to dissipate her harassing 
doubts. Lovers ask nothing better than the mere sem- 
blances of proofs, to convince them of their erroneous sus- 
picions. Logic and good sense are kept prudently out of the 
case. 

This consolation, however, was not reserved for Madame 
Dalvernay, for a too evident reality soon put to flight her 
doubts, and fully convinced her, in her own mind, how 
deeply she had been betrayed. An elegantly-dressed woman, 
of refined and polished manners, penetrated into the saloon. 
Madame Dalvernay felt herself at this moment transported 
by all the tortures of the most violent jealousy, and, without 
any ceremony, she advanced deliberately and boldly towards 
the new-comer. 

“You desire to see M. Dalvernay; is it not true, Ma- 
dame ?” demanded the banker’s wife. 

“TI do, Madame,” replied the strange lady ; “ and, in case 
of his absence, I would wish to speak with his nephew and 
secretary, Monsieur Leonce.” 

‘* That must be the individual,” thought Madame Dalver- 
nay to herself. ‘ She has read the letter. Did it not say 
that it was Mr. Leonce who was to introduce her? Let us 
see how far she will carry her impudence. Madame,” she 
continued, elevating her voice, “ I know who you are, and 
what has brought you hither.” 

“T am rejoiced,” replied the new-comer, “as that will 
render it unnecessary to explain to you the object of my 
visit.” 

“ Your answer,” continued Madame Dalvernay, irritated 
by such a display of sang froid, “ your answer, Madame, 
proves that you are not so well informed with regard to me. 
You do not know who I am!” 

“ Certainly; I cannot be mistaken. 
Dalvernay.” 

‘‘ Yes, Madame ; I am Madame Dalvernay.” 

“IT am delighted at it; and hope that my good fortune, in 
meeting you here, will afford me an opportunity of striving | 
to enlist your co-operation in the important step which I | 
have come to accomplish.” 

“ Let it suffice you to know, Madame,” replied the wife 


You are Madame 


of the banker, amazed at her impertinence, “ that I am well || 


informed with regard to the whole matter.” 


“In that case, Madame, will you be kind enough to allow 


me to wait until Monsieur Dalvernay returns?” 

In saying which the strange lady took a seat without far- 
ther ceremony. 

“JT repeat it, Madame; I say I know all,” continued 
Helen, who was astonished at this additional piece of 
effrontery. 

“In that case, I repeat, Madame, I am rejoiced at it,” 
insisted the other, who, by this time, began to feel herself 
wounded by the unceremonious reception which was given 
her. 

The entry of Madame de Luciennes just at the moment 
when Madame Goutard was expected, and her first words, 
which seemed to have such a direct reference to the con- 
tents of the mysterious letter, may well account for the very 
natural mistake of Madame Dalvernay in taking the one for 
the other; and more particularly when it is considered that, 
as yet, she was in perfect ignorance with regard to the pro- 
ject of marriage between Madame de Luciennes and her 


es sur- At the point where we left off the conversation, it was in. 


terrupted by a long pause, or (as we might, with more pro. 
priety, term it) a truce; for it resembled more a combat 
than an interview. The wife of the banker recommenced 
hostilities, assuming the most disdainful and contemptuous 
expression she could put on: 

“ Madame,” said she, “ you have no reason to be sur. 
prised at the reception you have met with. Know, that you 
were expected here !” 

Madame de Luciennes rose from her seat with dignity, 
and replied: 

‘* In truth, Madame, I thank you for having informed me 
of it again and again. I did not doubt it. I knew my pros. 
pect of success would be but limited, in case I should find 
you here. I had my reasons for inquiring for Monsieur 
Dalvernay.” ° 

‘“« And I mine for presenting myself in his stead,” rejoined 

Helen, confounded at so much audacity, “ and I cannot 
comprehend, Madame, how a woman can thus renounce her 
modesty, and so far lose sight of all that is becoming in our 
| sex, as to take such a step as this, which, in all similar cases, 
| is the province of the men alone.” 
Madame de Luciennes thought she saw, in this vigorous 
| tirade, a severe reproach for the interested visit she had 
|come to pay to the uncle of her intended husband. Her 
| pride as a woman revolted at being thus humiliated, and, di- 
| recting a haughty look upon the wife of the banker: 

‘* Madame,” said she, “ when one has need of lessons in 
| politeness herself, she should not be so liberal of them to 
| others.” 
| It depends only upon you not to listen to them,” replied 
| Madame Dalvernay angrily, pointing with her finger to the 

door. 

| ‘* You drive me from your house, Madame,” exclaimed 
| the widow, whose voice now trembled with rage. “ You 
| drive me—very well—I am rejoiced that your savage gross. 
|ness has sunk you so low in my estimation that my just in- 
| dignation cannot reach you. But, Madame, you will repent 
|of this. Ill be revenged ?” 

| Upon which Madame de Luciennes left the room trium- 
| phantly, Madame Dalvernay still remaining mistress of the 
| field. Poor woman! she beheld everything around her con. 
| spire to perpetuate her deplorable condition. 








| 
| 
| - Madame de Luciennes had no sooner descended the 
| flight of stairs, and gained the street below, than another 
individual ascended with breathless haste, walked rapidly 
| through the corridor, and the next moment stood at the door 
|of the saloon. It was no other than Monsieur Goutard. 
| The brave man was evidently as much excited as on his first 
introduction, and to have seen them thus in presence of 
each other, these two friends, one would have taken them 
| for the most openly declared adversaries. 
| ‘The notary, plunged in the profoundest reflection, his hat 
under his arm and his cane in his right hand, walked up and 
| down the apartment with rapid stride. 
ee Well!” demanded Madame Dalvernay, pettishly, “ what 
have you discovered ?” 
| Nothing, absolutely nothing,” replied the distracted 
| notary. 
“It was not worth while, then, giving yourself so much 
| trouble,” she continued, in the same tone. ‘ You did not 
find Monsieur Dalvernay at your house ?” 

‘* Not a soul was to be seen. I found only this envelope 
of his dastardly letter. An idea immediately struck me. I 





nephew. 


imagined my wife had perused its contents, taken the letter 
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with her, and had hastened here ; so, without losing a mo- 
ment, I flew—” 

« You guessed exactly right.” 

«“ What! my wife has already been here?” 

‘ Only an instant ago.” 

This answer brought M. Goutard to a full stop in his hur. 
ried walk. 

« You have seen her, then?” he demanded eagerly. 

« And more, too—I condescended to speak to her! An 
impertinent, shameless hussy, who dared to brave me in my 
own house !” 

“Ah! itis Madame Goutard. I recognize her by the 
description,” replied the notary, dolefully. “I should have 
been delighted just to have caught a glimpse of her here.” 

‘Why did you not come earlier?” continued Madame 
Dalvernay. ‘ She left this apartment but a moment ago. 
I drove her out, Monsieur !” 

“ Permit me to say, Madame, that it was precipitate.” 

“Am I to consider you, Monsieur, as blaming me for 
what I’ve done ?” said the. wife of the banker, angrily. 

“Oh no, Madame,” hastened M. Goutard to reply; ‘“‘ but 
does not your strange conduct afford me some ground, at 
least, to find fault?” 

Then perceiving, by the expression of her countenance, 
the effect his words had produced, he strove quickly to ex- 
tenuate it, and added : 

“It appears to me, Madame, it would have been to our 
mutual interest to have detained her.” 

“« Ah, indeed,” replied Madame Dalvernay. “ Detain your 
wife! An impudent, ill-mannered shrew. Detain her! It 
was rather your duty to have detained her athome. You alone 
are to blame, Monsieur. A man should have an eye to his 
wife, and exercise an indulgent watchfulness over her con- 
duct. A beautiful husband you are, thus to be obliged to 
run all over Paris in search of your wife! Ha! ha!” 

“ Madame, you forget the old proverb about those who 
live in glass houses,” rejoined M. Goutard, ill-humouredly. 
* If you had known how to make yourself agreeable to your 
husband, fascinate, and keep him at home, all this would 
probably never have happened. Say rather it is your fault, 
and that you alone are to blame for it all.” 

The interview began to be acrimonious. The woman 
wounds the dignity of the man, the man the politeness of 
the woman—two very vulnerable parts in both cases. 

“ That is as much as to say,” rejoined Madame Dalver- 
nay, piqued to the quick, ‘ that your wife is to be preferred 
to me.” 

“Tt is at least the opinion of your husband, who seeks 
her company,” replied the notary. 

“ Say, rather, that your wife seeks the company of my 
husband, and that it is owing to the little respect and affec- 
tion with which you have inspired her that has driven her to 
this degrading step.” 

The contest was carried on violently, and continued to 
wax warmer and warmer between these two personages, 
who, nevertheless, should have remained the best of friends. 
Instead of condoling with each other they resorted to accu. 
sations, and, when they should have pitied one another, they 
indulged in recrimination and abuse. After an interval of 
silence, Madame Dalvernay continued : 

“I perceive, Monsieur Goutard, that we can no longer 
act in concert. You disapprove of my actions, and, proba- 
bly, I should do the same, in case you should do anything 
with which I might not be satisfied.” 

“How? and have I done nothing? Have I not, the whole 
morning, been in pursuit of my wife? Is that nothing? I 
have read the accursed letter. I resealed it. I took the en- 








velope after she had opened it. I have been twice here. I 
have run, I have flown, I am furious, I am bathed in perspi- 
ration, and you accuse me of having done nothing !”” 

“ Nothing,” replied coldly the lady, “ nothing for the as- 
sociation which we mutually formed. I thank you for your 
kind aid, but I can now dispense with an auxiliary.” 

At this firm and dignified bearing of Madame Dalvernay, 
Monsieur Goutard saw plainly that his only expedient, to 
prevent a sudden outbreak, and to remedy the errour which 
he felt was occasioned by his own unnecessary irritability, 
was to retrace his steps. He humbled himself, begged 
pardon for his wrongs, and again promised to co-operate, 
to his utmost power, in advancing the cause of the mutual 
insurance. 

Peace concluded, and Madame Dalvernay having demon- 
strated summarily to M. Goutard that his post was upon his 
territory in the Rue de Verneuil, he separated from his fair 
ally to go and defend his honour by his own fireside, pro- 
mising to give no quarter to the enemy, whether he should 
encounter them on the highways or whether they had esta- 
tablished a garrison in his own domicile. 





Madame Dalvernay was again alone. Her violent ex- 
citement having, in a degree, subsided by its own intensity, 
and having no longer any one to contradict her, she had 
now an opportunity of calmly reflecting upon the strange 
and varied scenes through which she had just passed. 

She acknowledged her errour in thinking Monsieur Gou- 
tard imperious in his demands, for simply wishing her to de- 
tain his wife, and she confessed to herself that, in this do- 
mestic war, it was her duty to have acted precisely as the 
notary had proposed. She felt convinced that in no other 
way could they be certain of success in their mutual under- 
taking, and resolved that if her rival should again present her- 
self she would, either by force ora ruse, constitute her a pri- 
soner. The wife of the banker was seated on a sofa, plunged 
in meditation upon her well-organized stratagems, when she 
heard the door gently open behind her. From this manner 
of entering without the usual intimation of a rap, she con- 
cluded immediately that it must be some member of the 
family who alone could dispense with this customary preli- 
minary. Who could it be? Either her husband or her 
nephew. It was, in fact, the latter, but he was not alone. 
Madame de Luciennes accompanied him. 

Madame Dalvernay had a difficult game to play. It was 
necessary for her, in order to develop her well-planned 
schemes, to restrain the slightest mark of indignation, to as. 
sume, rather, an air of politeness, to mask her batteries so 
as not to alarm her adversaries, and to execute her stratagem 
without exciting the most remote suspicion. Madame de 
Luciennes was then, as may be easily imagined, no little 
amazed to encounter so smiling and pleasant a countenance, 
which, only a few moments before, beamed with fury and 
contempt. Leonce, on the contrary, who had just been ex- 
asperated against his aunt by the resentment exhibited to. 
wards his intended, alone betrayed upon his features an irri. 
tation, which he could with difficulty control. But the 
widow, completely calmed by the alteration in the manner 
of her recent enemy, began to think that by a violent war 
of words nothing was to be gained, and that it was the better 
part of valour to yield, rather than run the hazard of endan- 
gering the cherished object of their mutual wishes by any 
unnecessary outburst of passion. She pressed against her 
heart the arm of Leonce, which she held, and whispered in 
his ear: 

“ Be moderate, my dear Leonce, for my sake ; for, after 





all, she is your aunt.” 
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The secretary, who was, by no means, disposed to be 
belligerent, was not sorry that she had imposed upon him, 
as a duty, to follow his natural inclination. He saluted his 
aunt with an air of profound respect, and advanced with the 
widow to a sofa, upon which they seated themselves. 

A long pause ensued, which was at length interrupted by 
the secretary. 

‘* My dear aunt,” said he, “ from what misunderstanding 
could possibly have arisen your manner of acting towards 
Madame?” 

«Tt was—a misunderstanding,” replied Madame Dalver- 
nay, offering the first excuse that presented itself. ‘ Leonce, 
I was indisposed, harassed, and I did not know Madame.” 

‘Tt is true,” rejoined the nephew, ‘‘ Madame was known 
only to Monsieur Dalvernay and myself, though she thought 
you might have suspected the object of her visit, which was 
to——; but, since my uncle has not spoken to you on the 
subject, has not prepared you for this confidence, I almost 
tremble.” 

Madame immediately thought of the letter, and the duty 
which devolved upon Leonce to introduce the individual 

‘privately ; she, however, masked her indignation, though 
she could scarcely refrain from questioning the secretary 
as to what he appeared, not averse, but only trembled to 
confess, 

“ Eh bien! Well, Madame,” continued he, “since my 
uncle has not judged proper to mention it, I will take it upon 
myself, and plead for your consent—to—my marriage.” 

“To your marriage? Well,” thought Madame Dalver- 
nay to herself, ‘I was unprepared for this counter strata- 
gem. The expedient is a new one. Let us see how far 
they will carry their effrontery. To your marriage,” she re- 
peated, elevating her voice, “ and with whom?” 

“* With Madame,” replied Leonce, designating the widow. 
** We hesitated to mention it earlier, because my uncle as- 
sured us that you would never yield your consent.” 

** Ah! ha! is that the game?” thought Helen to herself. 
“ They are confident that I will oppose this pretended mar- 
riage, and for that reason employ it as a ruse without fear 
of detection.” 

Catching at this idea, Madame Dalvernay resolved to 
take them at their word, and treat as serious this sudden 
and extraordinary union. She, however, allowed them to 
intercede for a length of time, while she now and then op- 
posed some slight objection, but finally ended by granting 
her consent. 

“Is it possible!” exclaimed the nephew, astonished at 
this unexpected indulgence. ‘ Thanks, thanks, my dearest 
aunt, and will you pardon me for refusing to yield to your 
long-cherished wishes on this subject, and consent to favour 
me with the same advantages that you would have accorded 
me on condition of marrying my cousin?” 

“Ought not one to do something for a nephew that one 
loves,” replied Madame Dalvernay, with an air of benefi- 
cence, behind which lay concealed all the malicious joy of 
her pretended triumph. 

“ Can it be, my dearest aunt?” demanded Leonce, who 
could scarcely give credence to his unexpected good fortune. 
** Do you not deceive me? The hundred thousand francs, 
which by contract—” 

** Are yours, as a marriage dowry,” interrupted the aunt. 

** What happiness! Good heavens, I cannot believe it! 
I am dreaming, surely! Ah! it is impossible!” 

‘“< Tf it is impossible,” rejoined Madame Dalvernay, with 
a repressed smile of triumph, “ it shall not, at least, be by 
any fault of mine.” 

The happy couple would probably have never ceased re- 





turning thanks, and demonstrating their gratitude to their 
benefactress, had not the resounding footsteps in the corri. 
dor of some one approaching arrested the attention of Ma. 


dame Dalvernay. W. A. S 





THE ARTIST’S CHAMBER. 


[Two verses that have a delicious, artistical slumberousness 
about them.]} 


The room was low and lone, but scatter‘d there, 
Lay carelessly the trifles stamp’d with mind ; 

The page of chivalry, superb and drear, 
Beside a half-fill’d vase of wine reclined, 

And show’d romance and gayety combined ; 
And there, like things of immortality, 

Stood statues, in their master’s soul enshrined— 
Venus with the sweet smile and heavenly eye, 

And the sad, solemn brow of lovely Niobe. 


And scatter’d round, by wall and sofa, lay 

Emblems of thoughts that love from earth to spring. 
Upon a portrait fell the evening ray, 

Touching with splendour many an auburn ring 
That veil’d a brow of snow ; and crimsoning 

The bending Spanish cheek with living rose ; 
And there lay a guitar, whose silvery string 

Breathed to the wind ; like beauty in repose ; 
Sighing the lovely sounds that bade her blue eye close. 


And here is poetry that drops upon the taste like honey 
from an over-ripe fig, in an Italian noon—pat and luscious. 


Ibla, I love thee! On my heavy eye 

Thine flashes, like the lightning on the cloud. 

1 cannot paint thy beauty ; for it leaves 

All picturing pale. Were I to say the moon 

rp in her midnight glory like thy brow, 
Where is the wild, sweet sparkling of thine eye ? 
Or, that the palm is like thy stately form, 

Where is thy grace among its waving boughs? 
Thy forehead’s whiteness is my rising sun ; 
Thine ebon tresses, wreathing it like night, 

Like night bewilder me ; thy teeth are pearls 

In moist lips rosier than an baen shell. 

But now my world is darkness, for thou’rt gone ! 
"Thy look was to my life what evening dews 

Are to the tamarisk ; thy single glance 

Went deeper, swifter to thy lover’s heart 

Than spear or scimetar ; and still I gaze 
Hopeless on thee, as on the glorious moon ; 

For thou, like her, art bright—like her, above me. 


We know that, with these affecting verses, we minister to 
at least one heart among our readers that stands in need of 
consolation. 

THE DEATH OF THE FIRST-BORN. 


My sweet one, my sweet one, the tears were in my eyes, 
When first I clasp’d thee to my heart, and heard thy feeble 





cries ;— 

For I thought of all that I had borne, as I bent me down to 
kiss 

Thy cherry lips and sunny brow, my first-born bud of bliss ! 


I turn’d to many a wither’d hope,—to years of grief and pain— 
| And the cruel wrongs of a bitter world flash'd o’er my boding 
| brain— 
| [thought of friends grown worse than cold, of persecuting 


foes,— 

And I ask'd of Heaven, if ills like these must mar thy youth's 
repose ? 

I gazed upon thy quiet face—half blinded by my tears— 

Till gleams of bliss, unfelt before, came brightening on my 
ears,— 

Sweet rays of hope that fairer shone ’mid the clouds of gloom 
that bound them, ; 

As stars dart down their loveliest light when midnight skies 
are round them. 


My sweet one, my sweet one, thy life’s brief hour is o’er, 
And a father’s anxious fears for thee can fever me no more ; 
And for the hopes—the sun-bright hopes—that blossom’d at 


thy birth— ; : 
They too have fled, to prove how frail are cherish'd things of 
earth ! 
’Tis true that thou wert young, my child, but tho’ brief thy 
span below, 


To me it was a little age of agony and woe ; 

For, from thy first faint dawn of life thy cheek began to fade, 

And my heart had scarce thy welcome Weomhed, ere my hopes 
were wrapt in shade. 
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Oh the child, in its hours of health and bloom, that is dear as 
thou wert then, 
Grows far more prized—more fondly loved—in sickness and 


in pain; | 
And thus “twas thine to prove, dear babe, when every hope 
was lost, : 
Ten times more precious to my soul for all that thou hadst cost! 


Cradled in thy fair mother’s arms, we watch’d thee day by day, 


Pale, like the second bow of Heaven, as gently waste away ; | 


fears, we dared not breathe aloud, 


And sick with dark Papen 
hless grief, to wait death’s coming 


Sat, hand in hand, in speect 
cloud 

It came at length—o’er thy bright blue eye the film was gath- 
ering fast ; 

And an awtul shade pass’d o’er thy brow, the deepest and the 
last ; 

In thicker gushes strove thy 
head,— 

A moment more—the final pang—and thou wert of the dead! 


breath—we raised thy drooping 


hy gentle mother turn’d away to hide her face from me, 

And murmur'd low of Heaven’s behests, and bliss attain'd by 
thee ;— 

She would have chid me that I mourn’d a doom so blest as 
thine, 

Had not her own deep grief burst forth in tears as wild as mine! 


We laid thee down in thy sinless rest, and from thine infant 


brow 
Cull’d one soft lock of radiant hair—our only solace now,— 
Then placed around thy beauteous corse, flowers—not more 
fair and sweet— 
Twin rose-buds in thy little hands, and jasmine at thy feet. 


Tho’ other offspring still be ours, as fair perchance as thou, 
With all the beauty of thy cheek—the sunshine of thy brow, 
They never can ones the bud our early fondness nurst, 
They may be lovely and beloved, but not, like thee—the first ! 


Tue First! How many a memory bright that one sweet 
word can bring, 

Of hopes that blossom’d, droop’d, and died, in life’s delightful 
spring :— 

Of fervid feelings past away—those early seeds of bliss, 

That germinate in hearts unsear’d by such a world as this! 


My sweet one, my sweet one, my fairest and my first! 

When I think of what thou might’st have been, my heart is 
like to burst ; 

But — of gladness thro’ my gloom their soothing influence 
dart, 

And my sighs are hush’d, my tears are dried, when [ turn to 
what thou art! 


Pure as the snow-flake, ere it falls and takes the stain of earth, 
With not a taint of mortal life, except thy mortal birth,— 

God bade thee early taste the spring for which so many thirst, 
And bliss—eternal bliss—is thine, my fairest and my first! 


THE OATH THAT WAS KEPT. 
Translated for the New Mirror from the French of Mark Perrin. 


In 1820, in a little village in Bretagne, lived M. de la 
Saussaye. He was a young man of five-and-twenty, who 
had just succeeded to the estate of his father; and, although 
living then as now, under the constitutional regime, he was 
not the less on that account both cock and lord of the vil- 
lage. He was the descendant of an ancient race, and the 
wealthiest man in the place ; with this double title, he in- 
dulged in feudal fancies singularly enough. He hunted in 
the first grounds he came to, and the rural guards shut their 
eyes; he courted the young girls, and, as he was handsome 
and generous, they did not complain, and their mothers shut 
their eyes. When he had exhausted all the pleasures of the 
village, and satiety brought disgust, he made excursions out 
of his territory, and like a paladin in quest of adventures, 
he left his chateau to seek his fortunes elsewhere. He wan- 
dered at first from one place to another, then he was seen 
going every day to a small town, about two leagues distant 
from the one he inhabited. After these visits had lasted 
nearly three months, he discontinued them; either because 
he needed repose, or because winter was approaching, he 
preferred remaining at home. It was said he was not much 


studies. At any rate he lived in solitude, going out only to 
walk in his park, and never received any visiters. One 
morning, however, a man of forty knocked at the gate of 
his chateau, and demanded to be introduced to M. de la 
Saussaye. 

‘* Monsieur sees no one,” replied the domestic. 

** Go and tell him that M. Jerome demands it.” 

The servant obeyed, and in a few moments returned to 
say his master did not know M. Jerome, and had no wish 
to see him. 

M. Jerome pushed aside the domestic, and, walking up to 
|| the chateau, opened another gate, and found himself in a 
| superb park, in a large alley of which he saw M. de la Saur- 
|| saye taking his melancholy promenade. Proceeding direct- 
| ly towards the young man, who, as soon as he perceived a 
| stranger, sprang forward in anger, and, when he got within 
| hearing, exclaimed : 
|| “ This is very strange, sir, to introduce yourself against 
||my will. Who am I speaking to?’ 

‘‘ T sent in my name to you,” replied M. Jerome, tranquilly. 

* But this name tells me nothing, it is unknown to me, 
and—” 

** When you know my reasons, Monsieur, you will under- 

stand why I have insisted upon seeing you. I come to you 
lin regard to an affair which interests yourself more than me, 
since your honour is concerned in it.” 

‘© My honour ?” 

‘* Yes, your honour.” 











|| M. Jerome was a man of forty, as we have said already ; 
| . . - . . . 
|| his stature was commanding, and bearing dignified ; his se- 





| 


| 
} rious and modest countenance inspired respeet ; and, violent 
| as was M. de la Saussaye, he cast down his eyes befcre the 
|| firm courtesy of the unknown, and said : 


“ As it would not be just,” resumed M. Jerome, “ that 
|} you should be entirely ignorant of whom you have to do 
| with, Monsieur, I will commence by telling you that my 
| birth is equal to yours, and my position superiour.” 
| Saussaye stepped back and looked upon M. Jerome with 
| disdain. 


“Let us not speak of birth,” said M. Jerome, “ as that is 


| mere chance, and no one can reasonably boast of it; as to 
| the rest, Monsieur, I have had the happiness of being useful 
| to my country, and this honourable task I still continue. I 
| believe you cannot say as much. You are young, itis true ; 
| but you have not yet begun, you live in idleness, and—” 
“Go on, Monsieur, go on, if you please,” said Saussaye, 
| haughtily. 

| “‘ Willingly. Three months ago, Monsieur, you appeared 
|| for the first time in the town of R , two leagues from 
| this place. Madame Duport lives there, the widow of an 
| officer who died in 1812 on the field of honour. Madame 
| Duport has three children—two daughters, the eldest eigh- 
\ teen, the youngest about sixteen, and a boy of ten. But 
you ought to know this better than I.” 

“Yes, Monsieur,” replied Saussaye, growing serious. 

** You know,” continued M. Jerome, “ that Madame Du- 
port has a fortune, which, although moderate, is thought con- 
siderable in Bretagne ; that, without speaking of the bril- 
liant reputation of the father, the mother and daughters are 
cited as models of honour and virtue; that if one wishes to 
find that antique faith, and severe probity united to other 
|| excellent qualities, they must go to Madame Duport. Ina 
I word, you know that, to all their virtues, the daughters add 
\ singular beauty, and particularly the eldest ; Mademoiselle 


' 
« Let us see, Monsieur.” 
| 














of a scholar, and as he had until then neglected the lessons | Eugenie joins to a distinguished mind unequalled charms. 


of his preceptor, perhaps he had returned to his half-learned 





i! 
li You presented yourself at Madame Duport’s, and you were 
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received with the distinction which your rank and wealth 
merited ; not that Madame Duport esteems rank so much, 
er prizes riches above everything ; but, trusting to that adage, 
‘ Nobility is honourable,’ and, as to your fortune, (which, in 
reality, is not much more than hers,) she ought to think of 
establishing her daughters. By degrees your visits grew 
more frequent, and you attached yourself to Eugenie. After 
that you were with her every day, and when Madame Du- 
port believed you were going to explain yourself, and speak 
of marriage—for the assiduities of a young man are never 
without motives, and when they do not result in marriage 
they compromise a family—at that moment, I say, you dis- 
appeared, they see you no longer, and—” 

** And Madame Duport has charged you to come and de- 
mand explanations ?” 

‘* Madame Duport !” cried M. Jerome, with an air of the 
greatest astonishment. ‘‘ Eh! Monsieur, I do not even 
know her by sight. I have never set my feet in her 
house.” 

*¢ Are you not a relation or friend of her family ?” 

‘* Not the least in the world, Monsieur.” 

** Then why do you meddle with this affair?” 

“Why do I meddle?” replied M. Jerome, calmly. ‘* Mon 
Dieu ! with what is just, what is honest, with your honour.” 

It is taking too much pains, Monsieur.” 

“Not at all; I interest myself in you, and, it seems to 
me, in order to act like an honest man, you must marry 
Mademoiselle Eugenie.” 

M. Jerome laid so much stress on the words, you must, 
that Saussaye looked at him ironically and said: 

“ Ah! indeed, must!” 

“* Yes, Monsieur, it is absolutely necessary.” 

“‘ What if I am not persuaded of this necessity ?” 

* Ah! Monsieur, that is impossible. You understand 
better than I the necessity. You know the: love that you 
manifested, and perhaps really felt. You know the value 
of your promises and vows. You know all the love Made- 
moiselle Eugenie has for you, and—” 

“It is, then, Eugenie who sends you?” 

“‘ She! Mademoiselle Eugenie! I swear to you she does 
not know M. Jerome.” 

M. Jerome recounted then to Saussaye how advantageous 
and honourable this marriage would be to him; he entered 
into details so precise, and spoke of circumstances so inti- 
mate, he astonished his auditor. 

** You have pledged your word,” said he to him. “ You 
have abused the inexperience of her youth to ensnare her 
heart, and placed her in such a situation that you cannot re- 
treat without dishonour! You feel this yourself; and this 
seclusion in whlch you have shut yourself up, and where 


your evil inclinations struggle with your good qualities, is || 


proof of it. I am, therefore, persuaded, Monsieur, that you 
will, without delay, return to Madame Duport, and ask the 
hand of her daughter Eugenie.” 
«‘ No, Monsieur, no,” replied Saussaye, in a resolute tone. 
* Mon Dieu!” continued M. Jerome, “I know very well 
what your life has been until now. You have abused your 
youth, your amiability, your riches, and your name among 
the good peasants, to whom a name is still something. You 
have seduced the young girls. You have multiplied what 
you call your conquests, without ever repairing any. Would 
to God that some one like me had stopped you in the com- 
mencement of your criminal conduct, and forced you to 
marry your first victim.” 
“To marry, Monsieur!” 
“Yes, to marry! There are wrongs which can be re- 
paired only in one way.” 


Saussaye, confounded with the propositions of M. Jerome, 
tried to contend against the firmness he encountered in the 
looks of his antagonist, and conjectured, at the same time, 
what could be the motives of this man in meddling with an 
affair that was a stranger to him; but M. Jerome had in hig 
countenance so much calmness and grand serenity that he 
could not attribute this step of his to a bad passion, nor even 
a personal interest; he seemed impelled by the sole desire 
of preventing a bad action and accomplish a just thing, 

“Then, Monsieur, you will not marry Mademoiselle 
Duport?” 

“No,” said Saussaye. 

“Take care ; consider that, in the position of things, your 
refusal would be base.” 

“ Base !” cried the young man; “ take care of yourself.” 

“Tt is base!” repeated M. Jerome, tranquilly. “The 
j late captain of cavalry, M. Duport, died on the field of bat. 
| tle. You know his widow is destitute of relatives or friends 
| to defend her. Her daughters have no one to support them. 
| Their brother cannot avenge them these ten years, and 
ten years is a long time to cherish an offence. You know 
|all this, Monsieur, and you basely seek to take advantage 
| of it.” 
|  Retract your words, Monsieur, or you will have reason 
| to repent it,” said Saussaye. 
| “Not at all. I know who you are. I supposed that or. 
| dinary means would not suffice to bring you back to duty, 
and am ready for everything, save of not repenting of it. 








|| You are base, you are destitute of honour, you are a mise- 
| rable fellow !” 

| “¢ Monsieur, you shall give me satisfaction for this.” 

| ‘Most willingly! There are two swords in the carriage 
| that brought me here. But, Monsieur, think well of it; a 
|; duel is often the judgment of God. With what face can 
|| you draw your sword against one, who only demands a just 
and honourable thing of you, a thing which your conscience, 
and even love, dictate you should do? Come, then, think 
| once more that you would have been obliged to act diffe- 
rently had the father been living, or if his son was twenty 
years old. But I am here , I am the husband who is needed 
| for the poor widow, the substitute for a father to Mademoi- 
| selle Eugenie, the brother you thought too young to op- 
|pose you. Your park suits me very well. Are you ready, 
Monsieur ?” 

‘“* At your service,” said Saussaye. 

‘* Have you swords ?” 

** Yes, Monsieur.” 

“We will, then, leave mine, and take yours.” 

The swords were brought immediately, and both proceed. 
jed through one of the alleys oi the park. 

M. Jerome, his head bent down, and his arms crossed 
on his breast, walked slowly, and appeared in profound 
meditation. 

‘““M. Jerome,” said Saussaye, “I commit two impru- 
dences in accepting this challenge ; the first is, fighting with 
a stranger—” 

“Tt is true, you do not know me; what is the other?” 

“ We are to fight without witnesses.” 

“ That is also true; but you will observe, in this case, I 
am the most imprudent. I fight, and if I kill you, I will 
pass for an assassin; whereas you defend yourself against 
an aggressor. But, if you choose, call your domestics.” 

“No, Monsieur, no. It appears that everything is to be 
extraordinary in this rencounter.” 

* More than you think, Monsieur. Are you ready?” 

“Yes, Monsieur.” 
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* Be on your guard.” 
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~The combat was not long. M. Jerome disarmed his ad- 
yersary, and then prayed him politely to pick up his sword, 
and make some reflections. After two or three minutes 
had elapsed, they began again; and M. Jerome having, 
with a vigorous blow, knocked the weapon from his ad- 
versary’s hand, made one step towards him and wounded 
him in the left arm. 

“* Monsieur,” said he, making a profound bow, “I am 
your servant, and hope to have the pleasure of seeing you 
again.” 

He then turned on his heel, left the park, and regained 
his carriage. 

When Saussaye saw his blood flowing, and felt the first 
twinges of pain, he hastened to the chateau, went to bed, 
and sent for a surgeon. 

“Jt is nothing,” said the surgeon, “no nerve is touched, 
and you will be able to use your arm ina few days. But 
what has happened astonishes me.” 

« And me, too, doctor.” “ 

“ Are you not a first-rate swordsman ?” 

“ Yes, doctor, but I am a mere child to my antagonist ; 
he disarmed me at the first thrust, and the vigour of his wrist 
enabled him to wound me in a place the sword seldom 
reaches. He chose his mark.” 

“ The devil he did!” said the doctor. 

“ And,” pursued the wounded man, “ it was done in an 
instant. Apropos, do you know this M. Jerome ?” 

“‘ M. Jerome,” said the doctor, “I have never heard of 
him. But why did you fight, my dear Saussaye ?” 

At this question Saussaye held down his head, and, colour- 
ing somewhat, replied : 

« T don’t know—an old quarrel. The countenance of this 
Monsieur displeased me, and mine did not please him.” 

“ Very good, very good,” said the doctor ; “ you must diet, 
and put twenty-five leeches on your wounded arm.” 

Fifteen days after that M. de la Saussaye was cured, ac- 
cording to the doctor’s prediction, and, while walking in the 
park, the servant came and announced M. Jerome. 

“ Ah! now I will have my revenge,” cried he; “ show 
him here.” 

M. Jerome advanced slowly towards Saussaye, and found 
him in the park, very near the place where he met him the 
first time. 

“ Monsieur,” said he to him, “ I am glad to find you are 
well. I did not call on you during your light illness, because 
I knew your condition was not serious, and could not dis- 
quiet your friends.” 

“Your friends!” replied Saussaye ; “ perchance Mon- 
sieur puts himself among the number?” 

“ Without doubt, Monsieur, and among the most devoted, 
too.” 

“ Very well, my friend,” replied the young man, with an 
ironical smile, ‘‘ you owe me reparation, and probably will 
not refuse to give it me.” 

“ That remains to be seen, Monsieur. I do not like duel- 
ling, but there are occasions, circumstances, and situations 
in which a duel is inevitable. But when a duel has been 
loyal what need is there of revenge? What do you com- 
plain of? Have I not spared your life twice! Once, when 
I disarmed you ; the other, when it was easy enough for me 
to run you through, I contented myself with wounding you 
slightly. Do you wish to be avenged for that? No, Mon- 
sieur, let us understand each other. In our difference, you 
are the offender and I the offended ; or, at least, Mademoi- 
selle Eugenie Duport, whose rights I maintain.” 

“ Does she know I have been wounded for her?’ asked 
Saussaye, eagerly. 











om 

“For her!” replied M. Jerome. “ That is a little too 
much. You fought on her account, or rather against her, I 
should say. I fought for her myself.” 

“ Against her! never,” said Saussaye. 

‘It would be difficult to explain the thing otherwise. I 
came to urge you to discharge a sacred duty ; you refused ; 
you preferred to die yourself, and even to kill your neigh- 
bour, rather than satisfy honour.” 

“ Honour again.” 

‘* Yes, honour ; and then you pretend you have fought a 
duel for Mademoiselle Duport! I do not know that she has 
been informed of our combat. I have already told you I 
have not the honour of seeing her.” 

Saussaye appeared to have lost the wish of seeking satis. 
faction, and the conversation languished, when M. Jerome 
gently and affectionately said : 

‘*T come, my dear Monsieur, on the same errand I did fif- 
teen days ago.” 

“ T have received news from Madame Duport’s family.” 

“Indeed !” said M. Jerome joyfully. ‘ You have been 
there? Heaven be praised !” 

‘“*T have not been from home, but I have heard indirectly 
that a rich young man, of good family, who, it is said, has 
been in love with Mademoiselle Eugenie a long time, has 
asked her hand, and that her mother is not opposed to the 
marriage.” 

‘Tt may be so, though I am ignorant of it all. I do not 
visit their family ; but you know Mademoiselle Eugenie will 
not consent to this marriage, nor to any other. She can 
marry you only.” 

“It was added that this young man was favourably re- 
ceived by Mademoiselle Eugenie.” 

“ Calumny !” replied M. Jerome coldly. 

“ No, no!” cried Saussaye, with the anger of a man fight- 
ing against his conscience. “ No, I will not marry her.” 

“ Send for your swords again,” said M. Jerome. 

‘“‘ Have you been at the Comedie ?” 

‘“* Many times formerly.” 

** Have you read Moliére ?” 

“ T know him by heart.” 

“Very well! We are playing the Forced Marriage here.” 

“* What do you call a Forced Marriage?” cried M. Je- 
rome. ‘ You introduced yourself into a house without in- 
vitation, where you were not wished for ; and then you base- 
ly abused their hospitality. You inspired the daughter with 
love for you, deceived her youth, triumphed over her igno- 
rance, seduced her, and then speak of a forced marriage! 
Yes, there is a forced marriage here, but the parts are 
changed ; a respectable family are forced to have a son-in- 
law like you. This discourse offends you, your pride cannot 
bear it; accustomed to use your advantages infamously, you 
have chosen your victims, and have flattered yourself you 
would find Madame Duport as defenceless as those you 
have met with heretofore. Swords, then, Monsieur, swords, 
since it is only with the steel one can reason with your out- 
rageous conduct.” 

Saussaye quit the park precipitately, and hastened himself 
for the arms demanded. During his absence M. Jerome fell 
into a sadness similar to that before the first combat. 

‘“‘ Have I taken,” thought he, “‘a wrong course? Have I 
let ng@elf be carried too far by the customs of my former 
profession? O God, who seest me, and who will judge me ; 
O my God! thou who knowest the value of a sacred pro- 
mise, of an oath, whose words were the last sounds heard 
by the dying man, tell me, make me know thy will; what 
must I do, great God ?” 


M. Jerome had hardly ended this mental prayer before 
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Saussaye returned with the swords. Without exactly con- 
sidering this chance as an indication from on high, M. Je- 
rome, following his military tastes, stood on his guard. His ad- 
versary, determined on vengeance, did the same. The com- } are entitled a bit the more to disrespect those duties. Qp 
bat was shorter than the preceding one. M. Jerome wound- } the contrary, they just know so much the better what is good 
ed Saussaye this time in the right arm ; his fingers relaxed '| both in the duty and the recreation ; for no true thing can 
their grasp, and his sword fell from his hand. M. Jerome, || co-exist falsely with another that is true; each reflects light 
always grave and impassible, made a low salutation to the H and comfort on each. To have one set of feelings harmon. 
young man, and left him without a word. | ized and put in good key, is to enable us to turn others to 
«“ Ah, ca!” said the doctor, while bleeding Saussaye, i their best account ; and he or she who could go from their 
* you must tell me about this master of arms, who touches || music to their duties in a frame of mind the worse for it, 
you with such peculiar talent. A surgeon would find it diffi- would only be the victim of a false opinion eradicable, and 
cult to wound you so innocently. Do you know, he has } not of a natural feeling improveable. But false refinements 
passed near the muscle with unheard of felicity. Twenty- || are first set up, and then made judges of true ones. A fool. 
five leeches, my friend.” | ish rich man, who can have concerts in his house, identifies 
“T am the prey of leeches, and this Jerome,” said Saus- | his music not with anything that he really feels or knows 
saye gravely. || about it, but with his power to afford it. He is of opinion 
, ae , 

“« But who is M. Jerome?’ asked the doctor again. Is|| with Hugh Rebeck in the play, when he is asked why 
he a Swiss, or an Englishman, or a Bonapartist ?” 1 music is said to have a “silver sound,”— Because musi- 
‘* He is a cold, calm man, who has sworn to kill me by || cians sound for silver.” But if he knew what music really 
inches.” | was, he would not care twopence for the show and flare of 
“Why not make up with him, my friend. If you do not, the thing, any more than he would to have a nightingale 

I would not like to answer for you.” |painted like a parrot. You may have an /®olian harp in 
(The conclusion in our next.) your window that shall cost twenty guineas—you may have 

another that shall cost little more than as many pence. Will 
the winds visit the poor one with less love? or the true ear 
hear it with the less rapture? One of the obstacles in the 
|| way of a general love of music, in this country, is the dear. 
ness of it, both print and instrument; and this is another 
effect of the mistakes of wealth. The rich, having monopo. 
lised music, have made it costly ; and the mistaken spirit of 
trade encourages the delusion, instead of throwing open the 
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nor do the male or female performers who can play on the 
piano forte or sing to it (and there are millions of such) 
fancy they have the fewer duties to perform, or that they 
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THE PIANO FORTE. 


Henry ture Fourts expressed a patriotic hope to see the 
time arrive when every man in France should have “ a fowl 
boiling in his pot.’ The anathemas of an able political | 
writer against music-playing in farmers’ houses (very just | 
if his calculation of the effect of it were the only one) do not | 
hinder us from expressing a hope, that the time may arrive | 








when every family that can earn its subsistence shall have 
its piano forte. Not to make them “ fine and fashionable,” 
or contemptuous of any right thinking ; but to help them to 
the pleasures of true refinement, to reward them for right 
thinking and right doing, and make them feel how compati- 
ble are the homeliest of their duties with an elegant recrea- 
tion ;—just as the fields and homesteads around them are 
powdered with daisies and roses, and the very cabbages in 
their gardens can glitter with sunny dew-drops, to those that 
have eyes beyond their common use. 

In Germany they have piano fortes in inns and cottages ; 
why should they not have them here? The only true 
answer is, because we seafaring and commercial Saxons, 
by very reason of our wealth, and of the unequal advance 


of knowledge in comparison with it, have missed the wiser || 


conclusions, in this respect, of our Continental brethren, and 
been accustomed to the vulgar mistake of identifying all 
refinement with riches, and consequently, all the right of 
being refined with the attainment of them. We fancy that 
nobody can or will be industrious and condescend to a 
homely duty, who has a tasfe for an elegance ; and, so fan- 
cying, we bring up the nation, at their peril, to have the 
same opinion, and thus the error is maintained, and all 
classes suffer for it! the rich, because it renders them but 
half sensible of the real enjoyment of their accomplishments, 
and makes them objects of jealousy to the poor; and the 
poor, because it forces them to work out, with double pain, 
that progression towards a better state of things, the_steps 
of which would be healed and elevated by such balMy ac- 
companiments. In England, it is taken for an affectation, 
or some worse sign, if people show an inclination to ac- 
complishments not usually found within their sphere. But the 
whole evil consists in the accomplishments not being there 
already, and constituting a part of their habits; for in Ger- 
many the circumstance is regarded with no such ill-will ; 


|| source of comfort to greater numbers. A costly piano forte 
|| makes a very fine, and, it must be owned, a very pleasing 
show in a room, if made in good taste ; but not a bit of the 
fineness is necessary to it. A piano forte is a harp ina box; 
and the box might be made of any decent materials, and the 
| harp strung for a comparative nothing to what it is now. If 
|| we took a lesson from our cousins in Saxony and Bavaria, 
I the demand for cheap piano fortes would soon bring down 
|| the price ; and instead of quarrelling over their troubles, or 
} muddling them with beer and opium, and rendering them- 
|| selves alike unfit for patience and far action, the poor would 
i “ get up” some music in their villages, and pursue their du- 
|| tres, or their claims, with a calmness beneficical to everybody. 
We are aware of the political question that might be put 
| to us at these points of our speculation ; but we hold it to 
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| be answered by the real nature of the case, and, in fact, to 
|| have nothing whatever to do with it. We are an unmusical 
people at present (unless the climate have to do with it) 
simply because of what has been stated, and not for any 
reason connected with questions of greater or less freedom. 
The.most musical countries—Greece, Italy, and Germany— 
have alike been free or enslaved, according as other circum- 
stances happened ; not as music was more or less regarded; 
with this difference, that the more diffused the music, the 
more happy the peace, or the more “ deliberate” the 
“ valour."* The greatest among the most active as well as 











Anon they move 

In perfect phalanx, to the Dorian mood 

Of flutes and soft recorders: such as raised 

To height of noblest temper heroes old 

Arming to battle ; and, instead of rage, 
Deliberate valour breathed, firm and unmoved, 
With dread of death to flight or foul retreat: 

Nor wanting power to mitigate and ’swage 

With solemn touches troubled thought, and chase 
Anguish and doubt, and fear, and sorrow, and pain, 
From mortal or immortal minds.” —Paradise Lost. 
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most contemplative of mankind, have been lovers of music, 
often performers of it, and have generally united, in conse- 
quence, both action and contemplation. Epaminondas was 
a flute-player; so was Frederick the Second ; and Luther 
and Milton were organists. : 

In connection with music then, let us hear nothing about 
politics, either way. It is one of God’s goods which we 
ought to be desirous to see cultivated among us, next after 
corn, and honesty, and books. The human hand was made 
to play it, the ear to hear it, the soul to think it something 
heavenly ; and if we do not avail ourselves of it accordingly, 
we turn not our hands, ears, and souls to their just account, nor 
reap half the benefit we might from the very air that sounds it. 

A piano forte is a most agreeable object. It is a piece of 
furniture with a soul in it, ready to waken at a touch, and 
charm us with invisible beauty. Open or shut, it is pleas- 
ant to look at; but open, it looks best, smiling at us with 
its ivory keys, like the mouth of a sweet singer. The keys 
of a piano forte are, of themselves, an agreeable spectacle, 
—an elegance not sufficiently prized for their aspect, be- 
cause they are so common; but well worth regarding even 
in that respect. The colour of the white keys is not a cold 
white ; or even when at their whitest, there is something of 
a warmth in the idea of ivory. The black furnish a sort of 
tesselation, and all are smooth and easy to the touch. It is 
one of the advantages of this instrument to the learner, that 
there is no discord to go through in getting ata tone. The 
tone is ready made. The finger touches the key, and there 
is music at once. Another and greater advantage is, that 
it contains a whole concert in itself; for you may play with 
all your fingers, and then every finger performs the part of a 
separate instrument. ‘True it will not compare with a real 
concert—with the rising winds of an orchestra; but in no 
single instrument, except the organ, can you have sucha 
combination of sounds; and the organ itself cannot do for 
you what the piano forte does. You can neither get it 
so cheap, nor will it condescend to play everything for 
you as the other does. It is a lion which has “no skill 


in dangling the kid.” It is a Jupiter, unable to put off} 


his deity when he visits you. The piano forte is not in- 
capable of the grandest music, and it performs the light and 
neat to admiration, and does not omit even the tender. You 
may accompany with it, almost equally well, the social 
graces of Mozart, and the pathos of Winter and Paesiello ; 
and, as to a certain miniature brilliancy of taste and execu- 
tion, it has given rise to a music of its own, in the hands of 
Clementi and others. All those delicate ivory keys, which 
repose in such evenness and quict, wait only the touch of 
the master’s fingers to become a dancing and singing multi- 
tude, and, out of apparent confusion, make accordant love- 
liness. How pleasant to the uninitiated to see him lay his 
hand upon them, as if in mere indifference, or at random ; 
and as he dimples the instrument with the touches wide and 
numerous as rain-drops on a summer-sea, play upon the ear 
the most regular harmonies, and give us, in a twinkling, 
elaborations which it would take us years to pick out! We 
forget that he has gone through the same labour, and think 
only of the beautiful and mysterious result. He must have 
a taste, to be sure, which no labour can gift him with, and 
of this we have a due sense. We wish we had a book by 
us, written a few years back, entitled “A Ramble among 
the Musicians in Germany,” in order that we might quote a 
passage from it about the extempore playing of Hummel, 
the celebrated master who was lately in England; but, if we 
are not mistaken, it is the hand of the same writer which, in 
so good a style, between sport and scholarship, plays its 








musical criticisms every week in “The London Atlas ;” 


for they are the next thing to an instrument themselves; 


and we recommend our readers to get a sight of that paper 
as often as they can, in order to cultivate the taste of which 
England at present seems to be so prgmisingly ambitious. 
By the way, we know not whether the Italians use the word 
in the same sense at present; but in an old dictionary in 
our possession, the keys of musical instruments are called 
“ tasti,’—tastes,—a very expressive designation. You do 
taste the piano forte the moment you touch it. Anybody 
can taste it; which, as we said before, is not the case with 
other instruments, the tone in them not being ready made ; 

though a master, of course, may apply the word to any. 

“So said,—his hand, sprightly as fire, he flings, 

And with a quavering coyness tastes the strings.” 
There are superfine ears that profess not to be able to en- 
dure a piano forte after a concert; others that always find 
it to be out of tune ; and more who veil their insensibility to 
music in general, by protesting against “ everlasting tinkles,” 


| and school-girl affectation or sullenness. It is not a plea- 
sure, certainly, which a man would select, to be obliged to 
| witness affectations of any sort, much less sullenness, or any 


other absurdity. Such young ladies as are perpetually think- 
ing of their abstract pretensions, and either affectedly try- 
ing to screw up their musical skill to them, or resenting, with 
tears and petty exclamations, that they cannot do it, are not 
the most sensible and agreeable of all possible charmers. But 
these terrible calamities may be safely left to the endurance, 
or non-endurance, of the no less terrible critics, who are so 
merciless upon them, or pretend to be. The critics and the 
performers will equally take themselves for prodigious peo- 
ple ; and music will do both parties more good than harm 
in the long run, however their zeal may fall short of their 
would-be capacity for it. With respect to piano fortes not 
perfectly in tune, it is a curious fact in the history of sounds, 
that no instrument is ever perfectly in tune. Even the heav- 
enly charmer, music, being partly of earth as well as of 
heaven, partakes the common imperfection of things sublu- 
nary. It is, therefore, possible to have senses too fine for it, 
if we are to be always sensible of this imperfection ; to 
“ Die of an air in achromatic pain ;’’ 

and if we are not to be thus sensible, who is to judge at 
what nice point of imperfection the disgust is to begin, 
where no disgust is felt by the general ear? The sound of a 
trumpet, in Mozart’s infancy, is said to have threatened him 
with convulsions. To such a man, and especially to so 
great a master, every right of a horror of discord would be 
conceded, supposing his ear to have grown up as it began ; 
but that it did not do so is manifest from his use of trumpets ; 
while at the same time so fine beyond ultra-fineness was his 
ear, that there is a passage in his works, pronounced im- 
practicably discordant by the whole musical world, which 
nevertheless the critics are agreed that he must have writ- 
ten as it stands. In other words, Mozart perceived a har- 
mony in discord itself, or what universally appeared to be 
such,—just as very fine tastes in eating and drinking relish 
something which is disliked by the common palate ; or, as 
the reading world discovered, not long ago, that Pope, for 
all his sweetness, was not so musical a versifier as those 
“ crabbed old English poets.” The crabs were found to be 
very apples of the Hesperides. What we would infer from 
this is, that the same exquisite perception which discerned 
the sweetness in the sour of that discord, would not have 
been among the first to despise an imperfection in the tuning 
of an instrument, nor, though he might wish it away, be 
rendered insensible by it of that finest part of the good music 
it performed, which consists in invention, and expression, 





and grace,—always the flower of music, as of every other 
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art, and to be seen and enjoyed by the very finest ears as 
well as the humbler ones of good-will, because the soul of 
a thing is worth more to them than the body of it, and the 
greater is greater than the less. 

Thus much to caution true lovers of music how they suf- 
fer their natural discernment to be warped by niceties 
‘more nice than wise,” and to encourage them, if an in- 
strument pleases the general lovers of music, to try and be 
pleased with it as much as they can themselves, maugre 
what technical refiners may say of it, probably out of a jeal- 
ousy of those whose refinements are of a higher order. All 
instruments are out of tune, the acoustic philosophy tells us. 
Well, be it so; provided we are not so much out of tune 
ourselves as to know it, or to be unable to discern something 
better in spite of it. 

As to those who, notwithstanding their pretended love of 
music at other times, are so ready to talk of “ jingling” and 
‘ tinkling,” whenever they hear a piano forte, or a poor girl 
at her lesson, they have really no love of music whatsoever, 
and only proclaim as much to those who understand them. 
They are among the wiseacres who are always proving their 
spleen at the expense of their wit. 

Piano fortes will probably be much improved by the next 
generation. Experiments are daily making with them, some- 
times of much promise ; and the extension of science on all 
hands bids fair to improve whatever is connected with me- 
chanism. We are very well content, however, for ourselves, 
with the instrument as it is; are grateful for it, as a con- 
cert in miniature; and admire it as a piece of furniture in 
all its shapes: only we do not like to see it made a table 
of, and laden with moveables ; nor when it is upright, does 
it seem quite finished without a bust on it ; perhaps because 
it makes so good a pedestal, and seems to call for one. 

Piano forte (soft and strong) is not a good name for an 
instrument which is no softer nor stronger than some others. 
The organ unites the two qualities most ; but organ (opyavov 
instrumentum,—as if the instrument, by excellence) is the 
proper word for it, not to be parted with, and of a sound fit 
for its nobleness. The word piano forte came up, when the 
harpsichord and spinet, its predecessors, were made softer. 
Harpsichord (arpichorda,—commonly called in Italian cla- 
vicembalo, or keyed cymbal, i. e. a box or hollow, Fr. cla- 
vecin) is a sounding but hardly a good word, meaning a 
harp with chords—which may be said of any harp. Spinet, 
an older term, (spinette, thorns,) signifies the quills which 
used to occupy the place of the modern clothed hammers, 
and which produced the harsh sound in the old instruments; 
the quill striking the edge of the strings, like a nicking of 
a guitar-string by the nail. The spinet was preceded by the 
Virginals, the oldest instrument, we believe, of the kind,— 
so called, perhaps, from its being chiefly played upon by 
young women, or because it was used in singing hymns to 
the Virgin. Spenser has mentioned it in an English Trime- 
ter-Iambic ; one of those fantastic attempts to introduce the 
uncongenialities of Latin versification, which the taste of the 
great poet soon led him to abandon. The line, however, in 
which the virginals are mentioned, presents a picture not 
unworthy of him. His apostrophe, at the outset, .to his 
‘ unhappie verse,” contains an involuntary satire : 

“Uj ie Verse! the witnesse of my unhappie state, 

Make thyself flutt’ring wings of thy fast-flying 

Thought, and fly forth unto my Love whersoever she be ; 
Whether lying restless in heavy bedde, or else 

Sitting so cheerelesse at the cheerfull boarde, or else 
Playing alone carelesse on her heavenlie virginals.” 

Queen Elizabeth is on record as having played on the 
virginals. It has been supposed by some that the instrument 


sical instrument mentioned in one of Shakspeare’s sonnets 
is of the same keyed family. What a complete feeling of 
the andante, or going movement (as the Italians call it,) ig 
there in the beautiful line which we have marked! and what 
a pleasant mixture of tenderness and archness throughout! 
“ How oft when thou, my music, music play’st 
Upon that blessed wood, whose motion sounds 
ith thy sweet fingers, when thou gently sway’st 

The wiry concord that mine ear confounds, 

Do I envy those jacks, that nimble lea 

To kiss the tender inward of thy hand, 

Whilst my poor lips, that should that harvest reap, 

At the wood's boldness by thee blushing stand ! 

To beso tickled, they would change their state 

And situation with those dancing chips 

O'er whom thy fingers walk with gentle gait ! 

Since sancy jacks so happy are in this, 

Give them thy fingers, me thy lips to kiss.’’ 

Thus we have two of our great poets, Spenser and Shak. 
speare, showing us the delight they took in the same species 
of instrument which we have now, and so bringing them. 
selves near to our piano fortes. 

“ Still virginalling 

Upon his palm—”’ 
says the jealous husband in the “* Winter’s Tale.” Chaucer, 
Spenser, Shakspeare, and Milton, all mention the organ. 
Chaucer speaks of several instruments, but we cannot trace 
to him any other keyed one. It is rather surprising that the 
poets, considering the love of music natural to them, and 
the frequent mention of the art, have spoken of so few mu. 
sical instruments—at least as if conversant with them in 
their houses. Milton was an organ-player, and Gay a flute. 
player (how like the difference of their genius!) Thomson 
possessed an AXolian harp, of which he seems to have been 
very fond. He has addressed an ode to it (from which the 
verses have been set to music, beginning 
* Methinks I hear the full celestial choir ;’’) 

and has again mentioned the instrument in his “ Castle of 
| Indolence,” a most fit place for it. 

All the truest lovers of any one art admire the other arts. 
| Farinelli had several harpsichords to which he gave the 
names of painters, according to their respective qualities,— 
calling one his Raphael, another his Coreggio, &c. And 
the exquisite little painting, by Annibal Carracci, in the 
British Gallery, of “ Silenus teaching Apollo to play the pan- 
pipe” (together with a companion picture hanging near it) 
is said to have formed one of the compartments of the harpsi- 
chord belonging to that great painter. This is the natural 
magnificence of genius, which thinks no ornaments too pre- 
cious for the objects of its love. We should like to be rich 
enough to play at imitating these great men, and see how 
much we could do to aggrandise a piano forte. Let us see: 
it should be of the most precious, aromatic wood ; the white 
keys, ivory (nothing can be better than that) the black, ebony ; 
the legs sculptured with foliage and loves and graces; the 
pannels should all be Titians and Correggios; the most ex. 
quisite verses out of the Poets should be carved between 
them; an arabesque cabinet should stand near it, contain. 
ing the finest compositions: and Rossini should come from 
Italy to play them, and Pasta to sing. 

Meantime, what signifies all this luxury? The soul of 
music is at hand, wherever there are keys and strings and 
loving fingers to touch them; and this soul, which disposes 
us to fancy the luxury, enables us to do without it. We 
can enjoy it in vision, without the expense. 

We take the liberty of closing this article with two copies 
of verses which two eminent living musicians, Messrs. Bar- 
nett and Novello, have done us the honour to set to music. 
The verses have been printed before, but many of our 








took its name from her; but it is probably older. The mu- 





readers will not have seen them. We did not think it pos- 
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sible for any words of our own to give us so much pleasure 
jn the repetition, as when we heard her father’s composition 
sung by the pure and most tuneful voice of Miss Clara No- 
yello (Clara is she well named;) and the reader may see 
what is thought of Mr. Barnett’s powers, by musical judges, 
in a criticism upon it in a late number of “ The Atlas,” or 
another in a new cheap periodical publication, called “ The 
Englishwoman,” heiress to the graces and good stock of her 
deceased parents, “‘ The Ladies’ Gazette” and “ The Penny 
Novelist,” and uniting them both to better advantage :— 
THOUGHTS ON HEARING SOME BEAUTIFUL MUSIC. 
(Set to music by Vincent Novello.) 


When lovely sounds about my ears 
Like winds in Eden’s tree-tops rise, 

And make me, though my spirit hears, 
For very luxury close my eyes ; 

Let none but friends be round about, 
Who love the smoothing joy like me, 

That so the charm be felt throughout, 

And all be harmony. 


And when we reach the close divine, 
Then let the hand of her I love 
Come with its gentle palm on mine, 

As soft as snow, or lightning dove ; 
And let, by stealth, that more than friend 
Look sweetness in my opening eyes ; 
For only so, such dreams should end, 

Or wake in Paradise. 


THE LOVER OF MUSIC TO HIS PIANO FORTE. 
(From Barnett’s “ Lyrical Illustrations of the Modern Poets.’’) 


O friend, whom glad or grave we seek, 
Heaven-holding shrine ! 

I ope thee, touch thee, hear thee speak, 
And peace is mine. 

No fairy casket full of bliss, 
Out-values thee ; 

Love only, waken'd with a kiss, 
More sweet may be. 


To thee, when our full hearts o’erflow 
In griefs or joys, 

Unspeakable emotions owe 
A fitting voice : 

Mirth flies to thee, and Love’s unrest, 
And Memory dear, 

And Sorrow, with his tighten’d breast, 
Comes for a tear. 


O, since no joy of human mould 
Thus waits us still, 

Thrice bless‘d be thine, thou gentle fold 
Of peace at will. 

No change, no sullenness, no cheat, 
In thee we find ; 

Thy saddest voice is ever sweet,— 

hine answer kind. 





DEATHS OF LITTLE CHILDREN. 


A Grecian philosopher being asked why he wept for the 
death of his son, since the sorrow was in vain, replied, “I 
weep on that account.” And his answer became his wisdom. 
It is only for sophists to contend, that we, whose eyes con- 
tain the fountains of tears, need never give way to them. It 
would be unwise not to do so on some occasions. Sorrow 
unlocks them in her balmy moods. The first bursts may be 
bitter and overwhelming ; but the soil on which they pour, 
would be worse without them. They refresh the fever of 
the soul—the dry misery which parches the countenance 
into furrows, and renders us liable to our most terrible ‘ flesh- 
quakes.” 

There are sorrows, it is true, so great, that to give them 
some of the ordinary vents is to run a hazard of being over- 
thrown. These we must rather strengthen ourselves to re- 
sist, or bow quietly and drily down, in order to let them 
pass over us, as the traveller does the wind of the desert. 
But where we feel that tears would relieve us, it is false 


and it is always false consolation to tell people that because 
they cannot help a thing, they are not to mind it. The true 
way is, to let them grapple with the unavoidable sorrow, 
and try to win it into gentleness by a reasonable yielding. 
There are griefs so gentle in their very nature, that it would 
be worse than false heroism to refuse them a tear. Of this 
kind are the deaths of infants. Particular circumstances 
may render it more or less advisable to indulge in grief for 
the loss of a little child; but, in general, parents should be 
more advised to repress their first tears on such an occasion, 
| than to repress their smiles towards a child surviving, or to 
| indulge in any other sympathy. It is an appeal to the same 
gentle tenderness; and such appeals are never made in vain. 
The end of them is an acquittal from the harsher bonds of 
affliction—from the tying down of the spirit to one melan- 
choly idea. 

It is the nature of tears of this kind, however strongly they 
may gush forth, to run into quiet waters at last. We can- 
not easily, for the whole course of our lives, think with pain 
of any good and kind person whom we have lost. It is the 
| divine nature of their qualities to conquer pain and death 
|itself; to turn the memory of them into pleasure ; to survive 
| with a placid aspect in our imaginations. We are writing 
jat this moment just opposite a spot which contains the grave 
| of one inexpressibly dear to us. We see from our window 
| the trees about it, and the church spire. The green fields 
‘lie around. The clouds are travelling over-head, alternately 
taking away the sunshine and restoring it. The vernal 
| winds, piping of the flowery summer-time, are nevertheless 
| calling to mind the far-distant and dangerous ocean, which 
| the heart that lies in that grave had many reasons to think 
|of. And yet the sight of this spot does not give us pain. So 
| far from it, it is the existence of that grave which doubles 
|every charm of the spot; which links the pleasures of our 
\childhood and manhood together; which puts a hushing 
, tenderness in the winds, and a patient joy upon the land- 
|scape ; which seems to unite heaven and earth, mortality 
| and immortality, the grass of the tomb and the grass of the 
| green field; and gives a more maternal aspect to the whole 
| kindness of nature. It does not hinder gaiety itself. Hap- 
| piness was what its tenant, through all her troubles, would 
| have diffused. To diffuse happiness and to enjoy it, is not only 


carrying on her wishes, but realizing her hopes ; and gaiety, 





freed from its only pollution, malignity and want of sympa- 
| thy, is but a child playing about the knees of its mother. 

| The remembered innocence and endearments of a child 
| stand us instead of virtues that have died older. Children 
| have not exercised the voluntary offices of friendship ; they 
have not chosen to be kind and good to us; nor stood by 
| us, from conscious will, in the hour of adversity. But they 
|have shared their pleasures and pains with us as well as 
they could ; the interchange of good offices between us has, 


|| of necessity, been less mingled with the troubles of the 


world; the sorrow arising from their death is the only one 
which we can associate with their memories. These are 
happy thoughts that cannot die. Our loss may always ren- 
der them pensive ; but they will not always be painful. It 
is a part of the benignity of Nature that pain does not survive 
like pleasure, at any time, much less where the cause of it 
is an innocent one. The smile will remain reflected by 
memory, as the moon reflects the light upon us when the 
sun has gone into heaven. 

When writers like ourselves quarrel with earthly pain (we 
mean writers of the same intentions, without implying, of 
course, anything about abilities or otherwise,) they are mis- 
understood if they are supposed to quarrel with pains of 





philosophy to deny ourselves at least that first refreshment ; 








every sort. This would be idle and effeminate. They do 
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not pretend, indeed, that humanity might not wish, if it | 
could, to be entirely free from pain; for it endeavours, at | 
all times, to turn pain into pleasure ; or at least to set off | 
the one with the other, to make the former a zest and the | 
latter a refreshment. The most unaffected dignity of suffer- | 
ing does this, and, if wise, acknowledges it. The greatest | 
benevolence towards others, the most unselfish relish of | 





their pleasures, even at its own expense, does but look t 
increasing the general stock of happiness, though content, 
if it could, to have its identity swallowed up in that splendid | 
contemplation. We are far from meaning that this is to be | 
called selfishness. We are far, indeed, from thinking so, or | 
of so confounding words. But neither is it to be called | 
pain when most unselfish, if disinterestedness be truly un- i 
derstood. ‘The pain that is in it softens into pleasure, as the 
darker hue of the rainbow melts into the brighter. Yet | | 
even if a harsher line is to be drawn between the pain and | i 
pleasure of the most unselfish mind (and ill-health, for in- || 
stance, may draw it,) we should not quarrel with it if it || 
contributed to the general mass of comfort, and were of a | 
nature which general kindness could not avoid. Made as || 
we are, there are certain pains without which it would be || 
difficult to conceive certain great and overbalancing plea- | i 
sures. We may conceive it possible for beings to be made || 
entirely happy; but in our composition something of pain || 
seems to be a necessary ingredient, in order that the mate. | 
rials may turn to as fine account as possible, though our | | 
clay, in the course of ages and experience, may be refined || 
more and more. We may get rid of the worst earth, though || i 
not of earth itself. | 

Now the liability to thé loss of children—or rather what || 
renders us sensible of it, the occasional loss itself—seems to | i 
be one of these necessary bitters thrown into the cup of || 
humanity. We do not mean that every one must lose one | | 
of his children in order to enjoy the rest; or that every indi- | 
vidual loss afflicts us in the same proportion. We allude to | 
the deaths of infants in general. These might be as few as | 
we could render them. But if none at all ever took place, | 
we should regard every little child as a man or woman se- | 
cured; and it will easily be conceived what a world of en- | 
dearing cares and hopes this security would endanger. The | 
very idea of infancy would lose its continuity with us. Girls | 
and boys would be future men and women, not present child- | 
ren. They would have attained their full growth in our| 
imaginations, and might as well have been men and women 
at once. On the other hand, those who have lost an infant, | 
are never, as it were, without an infant child. They are the 
only persons who, in one sense, retain it always, and they 
furnish their neighbours with the same idea. The other 
children grow up to manhood and womanhood, and suffer 
all the changes of mortality. This one alone is rendered 
an immortal child. Death has arrested it with his kindly 
harshness, and blessed it into an eternal image of youth and 
innocence. 

Of such as these are the pleasantest shapes that visit our 
fancy and our hopes. They are the ever-smiling emblems | 
of joy; the prettiest pages that wait upon imagination. Last- | 
ly, ** Of these are the kingdom of heaven.” Wherever there 
is a province of that benevolent and all-accessible empire, 
whether on earth or elsewhere, such are the gentle spirits 
that must inhabit it. To such simplicity, or the resemblance 
of it, must they come. Such must be the ready confidence 
of their hearts, and creativeness of their fancy. And so 
ignorant must they be of the “ knowledge of good and evil,” 
losing their discernment of that self-created trouble, by en- 
joying the garden before them, and not being ashamed of 
what is kindly and innocent. 


I 








CHIT-CHAT OF NEW-YORK. 


FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE OF THE NATIONAL INTELLIGENCER. 


New-York, February 4. 
Fesrvary should be called the month of hope, for it ig 


|invariably more enjoyable than the first nominal fruition 


—more spring-like than the first month of spring. This ig 
a morning that makes the hand open and the fingers spread 

—a morning that should be consecrated to sacred idleness, 
|| I should like to exchange work with any out-of-doors man 
—even with a driver of an omnibus—spccially with the 
|| farmer tinkering his fences. Cities are convenient places of 
refuge from winter and bad weather, but one longs to get 
out into the country, like a sheep from a shed, with the first 
warm gleam of sunshine. 

I see that Moore has virtually turned to come down from 
his long ladder of fame—his publishers, Longmans, having 
|; made a final collection of his works in an elaborate edition, 
|| and prefixed thereto a picture of an old man—Tom Moorg 
As HEIS! It is melancholy to see this portrait. The sparse 
hair, made-the-most-of—the muscles of the face retreating 
| from the habitual expression—the lamp within still uncon. 
scious of losing brightness, yet the glass over it stained and 
|| cracked. Moore should never have been painted, after 
| thirty. This picture is like a decrepit cupid—wholly out of 
|| character. His poetry is all youth, its very faults requiring 
'| youthful feeling for an apology; and to know that he has 
| grown old—that he is bald, wrinkled, venerable—is like some 
| unnatural hocus-pocus—some hideous metamorphosis we 
would rather not have seen even in melodrame. Moore has 
not sobered away, twilight-wise, as he might have done. 
| His wit and song have kept admiration so warm around 
him that he has forgotten his sun was setting—that it was 
| time the shadows of his face grew longer—time that his pen 
leaned towards life’s downward horizon. The expression 
on this face of frisky sixty, is of a flogged-up hilarity that is 
afraid to relax. Moore will look facetious and dining-out. 


|! ish in his coffin. 


I see that Watiacx has added lecturing, as a new 


| branch, to his profession, and is very successful. Mr. Barry, 


the stage manager of the Park, is to try on the same experi- 
ment to-night at the Society Library. “ Two strings to 
your bow” is a good economy in any profession, and there 
are sundry professions the duties of which do not interfere, 


|| for instance, with authorship. A man who should read two 


hours before going to bed, and write for the first two hours 
after sunrise, would give time and attention enough to any 
literary pursuit, while the business part of the day and a 
good part of the evening would be still left unoccupied. 
Actors particularly (so capricious is fortune with them) 
should have a brace of vocations, and a poet, with an honest 
trade besides, is more likely to have his “ lines fall in plea- 
sant places.” 

It appears by the English papers that Madame CatTaani 
indignantly denies being dead! She is still living and ca- 
pable of enjoying “ good living” at her villa, near Florence. 
The American story, which went the rounds of the papers 
some time since, of a man whose capacious throat had 


|“ swallowed a plantation and fifty negroes,” finds its coun- 


terpart in the villa and its dependants which have come 
out of the throat of Madame Cararani. I was fortunate 
enough to enjoy much of her hospitality when in Italy, and 
there are few establishments that J have seen where the 
honours were done with a more princely liberality and good 
taste. She was then, as she is probably still, a well-pre- 
served and handsome woman, of majestic mien and most 
affable manners, and at her own little*parties she sang 
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whenever asked, as well as ever she had done in public. 
She seemed to me never to have been intoxicated with her 
prilliant successes, and to have had no besoin of applause 
left like a thirst in her ears—as is the case with popular 
favourites too often. Her husband, M. Vanasreque, was a 
courteous man and a fond husband, and their children were 
on an equal footing of social position with the young nobility 
of Florence. Most strangers who see anything of the so- 
ciety of that delightful city come away with charming re- 
membrances of Madame CarTaxant. 

Wasuncton’s Brrrupay is growing into a temperance 
anniversary, probably much to the pleasure, and a little 
to the surprise, of the distinguished ghost. There was a 
grand temperance celebration at the Tabernacle last even- 
ing, at which the eloquent author of the Airs of Palestine, 
Rev. Joun Pierront, delivered an address. By the way, || 
it is an overlooked feather in the cap of temperance, that | 
we owe to it the pleasant invention of xissinc. In the |) 
course of my reading I have fallen in with the historical || 
fact, that, when wine was prohibited by law to the women } 
of ancient Rome, male relatives had the right of ascertain- | 
ing, by tasting the lips of their sisters and cousins, whether || 
the forbidden liquor had passed in. The investigations of 
this lip police, it is said, were pushed with a rigor and vigi- 
lance highly creditable to the zeal of the republic, and for 
a time intemperance was fairly kissed away. Subsequently, 
female intoxication became fashionable again, (temperance 
kisses notwithstanding !) and Seneca (in his Epistole) is 
thus severe upon the Roman ladies: ‘“‘ Their manners have 
altogether changed, though their faces are as captivating as 
ever. They make a boast of their exploits in drinking.* 
They will sit through the night with the glass in their hands, | 
challenging the men, and often outdoing them.” Now, by | 
restoring the much-abused and perverted kiss to its original | 
mission, and making of it the sacred apostle of inquiry that | 
it was originallly designed for, it strikes me that the tem- | 
perance committees would have many more “ active mem- 
bers,” and the cause would assuredly grow on public favour. 
I submit the hint to that admirable enthusiast, Mrs. Curxp. 

There are two establishments in the city of New-York | 
which should be visited by those who require stretchers | 
to their comprehension of luxury—Meeks’s Furniture Ware- 
house, behind the Astor, and Tiffany’s Bijou-shop, at the 
corner of Warren-street and Broadway. In a search I have | 
lately made for a bookcase of a particular fancy, I have fi 
made the round of furniture warehouses, and, as a grand i 
epitome of all of them—a seven story building, crammed with i 
furniture on every floor—I should recommend the mere idle | 
sight-seer to spend a morning at Meeks’s for his amusement. 
Upon the simple act of sitting down has been expended as 
much thought (in quantity) as would produce another Para- 
dise Lost. Some of the chairs, indeed, are poems—the 
beautiful conception and finish of them, taken into the 
mind with the same sensation, at least, and the same glow 
of luxury. The fancies of every age and country are rep- 
resented—those of the Elizabethan era and the ornate 
fashion of Louis XIV. predominant, though tables and sofas 
on Egyptian models are more sumptuous. Atso much cost, 
they ought to put the mind at ease as well as the body. And, 
by the way, the combining of couch and chair in one (now 

so fashionable) would have pleased the Roman dames, 
whose husbands kept chairs for women and mourners—a 
man’s sitting upon a chair (in preference to a couch) being 


*They also became the cause of tippling in others, for it 
grew into a common practice at Roman suppers to drink a glass 
to every letter of a beauty’s name—the longer the more toasted. 


“ Nwvia sex cyathis, septem Justina bibatur,” 




















| stars and that pleasant company of players the Breezes. The 
drop-curtain has fallen, representing a winter-scene, princi- 
| pally clouds and snow, and the beauties of the dress-circle 
| have retired (from Broadway) discontented only with the 
| beauty of the piece. By the way, the acting was so true to 
| nature that several trees in Broadway were affected to— 
budding ! 


“ Ah, friends, methinks it were a pleasant sphere, 
If, like the trees, we budded every year ! 
If locks grew thick again, and rosy dyes 
Return’d in cheeks, a raciness in eyes, 
And, all around us vital to their tips 
The human orchard Jaugh’d with rosy lips.” 








considered a received sign of deep mourning or poverty. 
Few people can trust their taste to go into such an immense 


warehouse as Meeks’s and select (in one style, and that 
style suitable to their house, condition, and manner of liv- 


ing) the furniture for an establishment. It would be a good 
vocation for a reduced gentleman to keep taste to let, hold- 
ing himself ready to take orders, and execute them at dis- 
cretion, according to the suitabilities of the employer. 

Tiffany’s is a fashionable pleasure-lounge already, his 
broad glass doors and tempting windows being at one of the 
most thronged corners of Broadway. It is better than a 
museum, in being quite as well stocked with surprises, and 
these all ministering to present and fashionable wants. 
Where resides the prodigious ingenuity expended on these 
superb elegancies and costly trifles, it would be hard to dis- 
cover. And the seductive part of it is, that there are 
articles for all prices, and you may spend a dollar or five 
hundred in the same dainty line of commodity ! 

The times are “ easy,” if we can judge by the articles 
that find plenty of buyers. I heard yesterday that a shop- 
keeper in Broadway had imported several ladies’ dresses, 
priced at one thousand dollars each, and had no difficulty in 
selling them. Mr. Meeks informed me that, of a certain 
kind of very costly chair, he could not keep one unsold! It 
was certainly a superb article, made of carved rosewood and 


| purple velvet; price (for a single chair) one hundred and 


fifty dollars! We have not yet adopted, in this country, the 
French custom of ornamenting dinner-tables very expensive- 
ly with silver vases and artificial flowers, nor has the old 
Roman custom ever been resumed, I think, of placing the 
‘* household gods” upon the table. The aspect of a supper- 
table in Cicero’s time, indeed, must have been beyond the 
show even of Bourbon sybarites ; the guests in white and 
scarlet robes, with chaplets of roses, myrtle, or ivy on their 
heads, lying by threes on couches covered with purple or 
embroidered with gold and silver—a crowd of slaves, chosen 
for their beauty, waiting within the square formed by the 
tables, and dressed in tunics of the brightest colours—over 
all a canopy of purple cloth, giving the room the appear- 
ance of a superb tent—the courses brought in with a regular 
procession marching to music—last, (not least heightening 
to the effect,) the custom, borrowed of the Egyptians, of 
bringing in a skeleton, in the midst of the feast, to furnish 
a foil to the enjoyment. All these were common features 
of Roman luxury at the time when Rome had the treasures 
of the earth at her disposal, and probably will never be re. 
produced in the same splendour, unless we rebarbarize and 
make war upon Europe under a military chieftain. 

Mitchell’s theatre carries the town with Cinderella. The 
opera goes on well, too. The only very great wonder is the 
“ talking machine,” which I have not yet seen. I will see 
it and describe it for you. 

The February rehearsal of spring is over—the popular 


| play of April having been well represented by the reigning 








|| So says Leigh Hunt. Yours, &c. 
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THE LAND OF INTERMEZZO. 


Ir spring be cognate to one poetical subject more than 
all others, it is to the single dreamy fable upon which are 
founded three immortal poems—one by Thomas Moore, one 
by Lord Byron, and the third, (quite as beautiful as either,) 
by the Rev. George Croly. The last—“ Tue ANGEL OF THE 
Wortp,” by Croly,* and the first, ‘‘ THe Loves or THE AN- 
GELS,” by Moore, are just issued in Extras of the Mirror. 
The other, Byron’s “ Heaven anp Eartu,” (so universal 
are the works of the noble bard,) we took for granted was 
already within reach of every reader. Apart from the ex- 
cessive beauty of these poems, it is curious to peruse them 
with a view to comparison—to read first the short and sim- 
ple story of “ Haruth and Maruth,” and then study the dif- 
ferent shapes into which it is cast by the kaleidoscope ima. 
ginations of three of the master-minstrels of the time. 

[Stay—do you live in the country, dear reader? Have you 
a nook near by—(natural)—or can you go to one in imagi- 
nation, or will you come to ours—where our spirit is likely 
to be—that is to say, while scribbling this page, this glorious 
morning? For Spring makes a mad-house of a city’s brick 
walls, and we must think in the country to-day—live, bodi- 
ly, where we will.] 

Here we are, then, in a deep down dell—the apparent 
horizon scarce forty feet from us—nothing visible that has 
been altered since God made it—and a column of clear 
space upward, topped by the zenith, like a cover to a well 
—this dell the bottom of it. (The zenith off, we should see 
heaven, of course!) In my pocket are the three poems 
abovementioned and a few editorial memoranda—but we 
will bind ourselves to nothing—not even to talk about these 
poems unless we like, nor to remember the memoranda. 
Idleness was part of Paradise, and with the weather of 
Paradise it comes over us, irresistibly. 

To bring heaven and earth together—to make heaven 
half earth, and earth half heaven—is the doomed labour and 
thirst of poetry; and of these three poems the desire for 
this pleasant intermezzo is the exclusive under-tow, the un- 
expressed yet predominating stimulus. To Byron, (with his 
earthly mind unmodified,) complete heaven would doubt- 
less have been as unpalatable as were evidently the mere 
realities of earth, He, and Moore, and Croly, have seized 
upon the eastern fable, of angels made half human and 
mortals half divine, to give voice to the dumb ache of their 
imaginations—an ache as native to the bosoms of the 
“ Mirror parish,” as to these three immortal subjects of mor- 
tal Victoria. (She ought, by the way, to wear a separate 
crown for her loyal immortals—the undying men of genius 
who are her subjects exclusively, and whose fame is, at 
least, usque-millenial and a thousand years over.) Each 
of these has pulled down angels to the love of flesh and 
blood,—(the happiness each would least like to lose, proba- 
bly, in becoming an angel)—but there are differences in 
the other particulars of their half and half Paradise, most 
characteristic of the qualities of the different poets, and 
pleasant stuff for your idle hour’s unravelling, oh reader, 
rich in leisure ! 

But this land of Intermezzo—this kingdom of Middlings 
—this beatific, and poet-loved half and half! Let us talk 
of it some more ! 

We are inclined to think that HaLF way, in most things, 





* This is the poem spoken of on the last page of the last 
number of the Mirror—as having affected us more powerfully 
in the reading than almost any other work of imagination we 
remember. It is published in the same shilling Extra with 
Leigh Hunt’s beautiful Srory or THE Rimini, and accom- 
panied with Notes and Criticisms on both Poems—forming, to- 
gether, Extra No. 12. 








is where happiness dwells. We say so timidly, for we live 
in a country famous for extremes. It must be Heaven 
“No. 1,” to tempt the Yankee! Paradise, which lies be. 
tween earth and heaven, would be poor stock in Wall. 
street! The best—only the best and most exciting, in the 
way of pleasure, for this market—Rags, or the best broad. 
cloth, the only wear :—Sullen privation or sudden luxury, 
the only living :—Stars, or no actors :—Millions, or hand.to. 
mouth :—Perfectly obscure, or highly fashionable ! Medium 
—intermezzo—there is (quasi) none in America! 

In this sweet land of Intermezzo we find ourself, of latter 
years, laying up treasure. Quiet lives there. Reverie is 
native there. Content dwells nowhere else. Modesty re. 
tires there when she would escape Envy, for there Envy 
never sets foot. St. Paul saw that land when he said— 
“ Give me neither poverty nor riches.” ‘“ Something I must 
like and love,” says old Feltham, “ but nothing so violently 
as to undo myself with wanting it.” Travel where you will, 
up to middle age, (says a certain Truth-angel, who some- 
times stoops to our ear,) but abide, ever after, in the land of 
Intermezzo! 

But, in the land of Intermezzo does not live Fame! It is 
a land with an atmosphere of sober gray, and fame is the 
shadow of one living in the sun. If we may preach to the 
poets among our flock of parishioners, we should say, fore. 
go this shadow! Think of it as it is—only a shadow. 
Value it as you do the shadow of your friend—nothing, but 
for the substance that goes before. Live in the land of In- 
termezzo, and let Fame find you—taking for it no more 
care than for your shadow when you walk abroad. Write— 
for the voice the soul wants,—the utterance without which 
the heart seems over-full—but be not eager for the world’s 
listening! Fame is sweet when it comes unbeckon’d. The 
world gives, more willingly than it pays on demand. In 
the quiet fields of Intermezzo, pluck flowers, to dry unseen 
in your bosom, and if, by chance, years after, they are un- 
loaded in the sun, they will be thrice fragrant for their 
shaded keeping. Amen! 





A personal application has been suspected of one of the ar- 
ticles in a late Mirror. We did not dream of its possibility 
till the rumour reached us, and the article having come to us 
anonymously we have no means of knowing its intention 
except by what it bears on its face. The hit, if any was in- 
tended, seems to us not all “ palpable,” but, by the by, 
nothing is easier than for an ill-natured person to make us a 
stalking-horse in this way. A sketch of character that 
seems, to us, only clever in its truth to nature, and which is 
therefore innocently published, may contain a malicious 
combination of circumstances fastening it on one person, 
and its malice, of course, is intelligible only to those who 
know that person. We can only promise that the Mirror 
shall never wound a feeling if we can possibly avoid it, and 
in case of any accident of this kind, we trust to the public 
to suspend opinion till we have had our “ say.” 





There were, in Shakspeare’s day, as well as now, 


“ Malicious censurers which ever, 
As ravenous fishes, do a vessel follow 
That is new-trimm’d ;” 


and what he says of success in life still holds true :-— 


“ What we oft do best, 
By sick interpreters, or weak ones, is 
Not ours, or not allow'd ; what worst, as oft 
Hitting a grosser quality, is cried up 
For our best act. ut if we shall stand still 
For fear our motion will be mock’d, or carp’d at, 
We should take root here where we sit.” 


So, the Mirror goes on! 























